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CHAPTER I. | Ke 
“GoD SAVE THE KING!” i 
“ All the people shouted, and said, God save the King.” 


HESE words take our minds back 
to the anointing of Saul, the first 2 ae 
King of Israel, yet they exactly de- | 
scribe what took place in the streets 
1 of London on the cold and dull morn- | 
ing of January 24th, 1901, when the 
accession of our Sovereign Lord King 
Edward the Seventh was publicly pro- ae 
claimed in different parts of the City. 
“God save the King” was on every 
lip and in every heart, and with one 
voice the people welcomed him, whom 
} for nearly sixty years they had known 
as Prince of Wales, to this goodly 
kingdom. 
The circumstances under which ae 


bik the Royal Proclamation, which, taken from the London anes 
a document of great value :— 


“Whereas it has pleased Almighty God to call to His 
Mercy Our late Sovereign Lady Queen Victoria, of Blessed 
and Glorious Memory, by whose Decease the Imperial 
7 


of * the ‘United iets i (Great Peipain nt 
€ itil is solely and rightfully come to the High and 
Mighty Prince Albert Edward : We, therefore, the Lord 
Spiritual and Temporal of this Realm, being here assisted 
with these of Her late Majesty's Privy Council, wi 1 
h numbers of other Principal Gentlemen of Quality, wi 

the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Citizens of London, d 

now hereby, with one Voice and Consent of Tongue and — 

Heart, publish and proclaim, That the High and Mighty 
. Prince Albert Edward is now, by the Death of our late | 
Py Sovereign of Happy Memory, become our only lawful and 
: ae rightful Liege Lord Edward the Seventh, by the Grace of 
Oe God, King of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
ee “ete Defender of the Faith, Emperor of India: To _ 
i whom we do acknowledge all Faith and Constant Obedi- a 
ence, with all hearty and humble Affection ; beseeching- 
God, by whom Kings and Queens do reign, to bless the a a 
Royal Prince Bdward the Seventh with long and happy We 


ey 
SA 


Barat Years to reign over Us. 

C. ei an 
a “Given at the Court at St. James’s, the twenty-third 
Beh day of January, in this year of our Lord one © 


i, thousand nine hundred and one.” 


¥ The gracious and loving Sovereign, Queen Victoria, whom, 
Be”, not the English nation only, but the whole world, reverenced as es 
no monarch was ever beloved before, having entered into her 
rest after a great and glorious reign of nearly sixty-four years, 
her dear son, Albert Edward, has succeeded to the Crown. And 

as we think of the boundless possibilities and grave responsi- — 
bilities which lie before the occupant of the English throne, 
with all our hearts we shout again and say, God save the © 
King ! ‘aie 
God save the King! His Majesty has entered upon a noble ‘4 
inheritance. Called to rule over an empire upon which the sun 
never sets, and heir to the loyal and faithful allegiance of 
millions of people deeply attached to the Throne, His Majesty ; 

has shown that he fully recognises the tremendous importance 
of the position. There fore been great nations and pa ae 


Goa in Whose hands were all their ways they foe not 101 


x rt 


temptations of his exalted position are greater than any of us 
can ever know. God be thanked that our King has taken up 
the fallen sceptre in a spirit of humble derndencs upon the 
King of kings. ‘“ Beseeching God, by whom Kings and Queens 
_ do reign, to bless the Royal Epes Edward the Seventh with 
_ long and happy years to reign over us.” So runs the Proclama- 
tion, and there need be no fear for the welfare or safety of an 
empire that is ruled in such a spirit as this. 
God save the King! His Majesty comes to the Throne at a 
time of great national anxiety. War in South Africa not over ; 
troubles in China awaiting settlement ; home problems keener 
But and more pressing than at any other period of the nation’s 
____history—these and other things might well make the stoutest 
? heart quiver. The nation is praying, as we doubt not His 
_ Majesty has prayed many times since the mournful day when 
a Queen Victoria died, that he may have the “understanding 
heart” to rule so great a people. 
God save the King! This aspiration is not for national 
purposes only; it is for the individual life of the Sovereign. 
His Majesty, when Prince of Wales, lived in the full blaze 
of public opinion. As the most exalted personage in English 
society, it was impossible but that his life and conversation should 
be closely watched, and it must be thankfully confessed that 
he stood the ordeal as few other men in similar circumstances 
would have done. As Sovereign, his position and influence are 
immeasurably greater than they were as Prince of Wales. The 
eyes of the world are upon the Throne, and well indeed may 
His Majesty exclaim, “Who is sufficient for these things?” 
If anything will support him in times of difficulty, trial, and 
temptation, it will be the knowledge that a nation’s prayers are 
ascending to Heaven that he may have given to him all the 
- grace and protection needed in that high and holy position to 
‘ i" which he has been called. 

His Majesty the King has won all hearts by the manifestation 
of those qualities of character that English people reverence 
and admire. He has shown himself to be a man of marked 
ability, of keen business capacity, and of untiring industry, as 
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yi May God continue to save our King from vain glory. “The 


DENUNCIATION OF GAMBLING. pate 


well as a man at once tactful, resourceful, generous. He has 
identified himself thoroughly with the people in every depart- 
ment of their national and social life; and in social and 
philanthropic work he has ever taken a leading part. The 
nation looks to him now with great hope, believing that, as 
he said in his first address to the Privy Council, he is fully 
determined, as long as there is breath in his body, to work for 
the good and amelioration of his people. “TI trust to Parliament 
and the nation,” he added, “to support me in the arduous duties 
which now devolve upon me by inheritance, and to which I am 
determined to devote my whole strength during the remainder 
of my life.” 

It was. almost inevitable that one occupying ie exalted 
position should at some time or other lay himself open to 
criticism, But it ought always to be remembered that a royal 
personage is practically unable to defend himself when attacked, 
and this should make us look with keen suspicion upon such 
criticisms when made. It is impossible not to remember the 
attack made upon the King some years ago, when, as Prince 
of Wales, his name was unfortunately mixed up with what was 
thought by many to be a gambling transaction, But the facts, 
so far as concerned His Majesty, were wholly misrepresented, 
and he had to remain silent. His Majesty did, however, write 
a private letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury of that day, 
which was published in the public Life of the Archbishop a few 
years ago.* It was candid, frank, and outspoken—a manly, 
straightforward letter such as Englishmen always admire. We 
venture to quote a passage or two from it, feeling sure that 
everyone will read His Majesty’s denunciation of gambling with 
profound thankfulness :— 


“Roya Yacut ‘OsBorng,’ Cows, 
“ August 13th, 1891. 


“My DEAR ARCHBISHOP,—Your kind letter of the 10th inst. 
has touched me very much. ... A recent trial which no one 
deplores more than I do—and which I was powerless to prevent 
—gave occasion for the Press to make most bitter and unjust 
attacks upon me—knowing that I was defenceless, and I am 
not sure that politics were not mixed up in it . 


* See Life of Archbishop Benson (Macmillan and Co.), vol. ii, 
Io : 


DEATH OF THE DUKE OF CLARENCE. 

“They have a perfect right, I am well aware, in a free 
country like our own, to express their opinions, but I do not 
consider that they have a just right to jump at conclusions 
regarding myself without knowing the facts. 

“T have a horror of gambling, and should always do my 
utmost to discourage others who have an inclination for it, as 
I consider that gambling, like intemperance, is one of the 
greatest curses which a country could be afflicted with. 

“Horse-racing may produce gambling or it may not, but 
I have always looked upon it as a manly sport which is popular 
with Englishmen of all classes, and there is no reason why it 
should be looked upon as a gambling transaction. Alas! those 
who penile will gamble at anything. . 

“ Believe me, ein yours, 
“ ALBERT EDWARD.” 


The King has not, unfortunately, been free from keen domestic 
trouble. If the death of his eldest son, the Duke of Clarence, in 

- 1892, moved the nation deeply, what must have been its effect 
upon the heart-broken father and mother! It was an overwhelm- 

_ing sorrow, and the brave and patient way in which His Majesty 
bore it gives us a beautiful view of his inner character. Again 

we draw from the Life of Archbishop Benson a letter from the 

Prince of Wales, as His Majesty then was. We must only 

print an extract from it, but we doubt whether anyone who 

has ever known the preciousness of a dearly loved son will 

be able to read it without feeling the proverbial lump in the 

throat :— 
“SANDRINGHAM, NORFOLK, 


“January 27th, 1892. 


“My par ARCHBISHOP,—It has pleased God to inflict a 
heavy crushing blow upon us, that we can hardly realise the 
terrible loss we have sustained. We have had the good fortune 
of receiving you here in our country home on more than one 
occasion, and you know what a happy family party we have 
always been ; so that the wrenching away of our first-born son 
under such peculiarly sad circumstances is a sorrow, the shadow 
of which can never leave us during the rest of our lives. 

“He was just twenty-eight. On this day month he was to 

have married a charming and gifted young lady ; so that the 
II 


Alas! that is all over. His bride has become his widow 
without ever having been his wife. 

“The ways of the Almighty are inscrutable, and it is not for 
us to murmur, as He does all for the best; and our beloved ? 
son is far happier now than if he were exposed to the miseries 

e and temptations of this. world! We have also a consolation 
in the sympathy, not only of our kind friends, but of all 
_ classes, 
oe “ God’s will be done! 
ms “T remain, yours very sincerely, 


Aa “ ALBERT EDWARD.” 
‘ 


These are but two incidents, wholly disconnected, in the life — 
ig of our beloved King. What we believe the nation is asking for oo 
4 is the story of his life in detail, That story we now proceed 
im to tell, premising only that until their accession the story of Pi ; 
‘eg their career must of necessity be the record of their lives as 
ae Prince and Princess of Wales, 


CHAPTER IL 
a | ‘THE COMING OF THE HEIR. 


4 LITTLE daughter, who has ever since enjoyed 
a warm place in the affections of the nation, 
had graced the royal union of the young 
Queen of Great Britain and Ireland with 
Prince Albert of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha; but 
; still the advent of Britain’s Prince, the hee to 
a mighty empire, was eagerly longed for. The times were 
serious. The Queen’s reign had opened with many forebodings, 
: Crops were bad and Chartism prevalent. The minds of the 
people turned anxiously to the future, and all loyal subjects 
‘* 7 waited ardently for the appearance of the heir. 
4 d At length this national longing was fulfilled. That succession 
about which Britons had been uneasy was secured by the 
coming, on the 9th November, 1841, of a baby Prince. Great 
- rejoicings were held, and everywhere was heard the acclaim, 
_ God save the Queen and the Prince.” 'The event took place 
at Buckingham Palace, and it is stated that on the Duke of 
Wellington, “the Iron Duke,” asking the natural question— 
_ which the entire nation was just then asking—“Is it a boy ?” 
the nurse, Mrs. Lily, overcome with a sense of dignity, replied 
severely, “It is a Prince, your Grace.” 
_ The tidings, as I have mentioned, aroused the utmost en- 
_ thusiasm, and the newspapers of the day were filled with 
congratulatory articles and personal items concerning the little 
stranger. Indeed, it is said that even the Times gravely 
chronicled the fact that “the baby behaved with truly princely 
- decorum.” 
On the 2lst November, the birthday of the Princess Royal, 
the Queen records that “Albert brought in dearest little 
 *Pussy’”—pet name for the Princess—“in such a smart white 
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EARLY INFANCY. 


merino dress, trimmed with blue, which mamma had given her, 
and a pretty cap, and placed her on my bed, seating himself 
next to her, and she was very dear and good And as my 
precious, invaluable Albert sat there, and our little love 
between us, I felt quite moved with happiness and gratitude 
to God.” 

Albert Edward, as the infant was named, was, as the eldest 
son of the Sovereign, Duke of Cornwall from his birth. When 
the baby was just a month old letters patent were issued 
creating the royal child Prince of the United Kingdom and 


Treland, Prince of Wales, and Earl of Chester, besides the | 


following long list of titles: Duke of Cornwall and Rothsay, 
Duke of Saxony, Earl of Carrick, Baron of Renfrew, Grand 
Steward of Scotland, and Lord of the Isles. On the same day 
an interesting ceremony was held—the first of the long series 
the Prince has had to undergo—when a coronet was formally 
placed on his baby head, a ring on his tiny finger, and a golden 
wand in his hand, while a sword was belted on that he might be 
able to defend his new honours. 

“Fierce is the light which beats upon a throne,” or upon 
an heir to a throne; and consequently, from his birth, every 
action of the tender little Prince was trumpeted abroad. Even 
then he was spoken of as “vigorous and lively,” giving promise 
of that robust and healthy physique he has been privileged to 
eujoy. Every possible care and precaution was exercised to 
ensure the building up of a sound and vigorous constitution. 

The Queen, from the outset, was determined that her children 
—and not least her heir—should be reared in a free and natural 
life. While the fullest care has ever been taken with regard 
to deportment and dignity, befitting their exalted station, they 
have always been allowed to be true, happy, unfettered children, 
enjoying play and freedom quite as fully, and even, in many 
respects, as simply as the eae little ones of ordinary 
English homes. 

The first Christmas after the young Prince’s birth was 
celebrated with much pleasure by the royal parents, Prince 
Albert wrote to his father, “This is the dear Christmas Eve 
on which I have so often listened with impatience for your step, 
which was to usher us into the present-room. To-day I have 
two children of my own to give presents to, who, they know not 
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hy, are full of happy wonder at the German Christmas-tree A 


picye %, 
and its radiant candles,” ; if 
__-‘The royal solicitude for the highest well-being of her son is i 
evidenced in the following extract from a letter written by Her 4 
i} 

« 

L 3 
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. 

. 

We 
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THE PRINCE AS AN INFANT. 
From a painting by Sir George Hayter. ‘ 


Majesty to her uncle, Leopold I. of the Belgians :—* We arrived 
here safe and sound with our awfully large nursery establish- 
ment yesterday morning. I wonder very much who my little 
boy will be like. You will understand how fervent are my 
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“CHRISTENING. 


prayers, and i am sure everybody’s must be, to see him resemble — 
ee his father in every respect, both in body and mind.” 
The little Prince was christened when about two and a half 
months old, receiving the name of Albert, after his father, 
Be and Edward, after his grandfather. The imposing ceremony 
took place in St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, on the 25th of 
January, 1842. Previously the royal christenings had taken 
| place in the Castle, but in this case the Queen and her husband 
felt it would be more in accord with the religious sentiments 
of the people that the future King should be christened in the 
stately chapel. The choice of the god-parents gave rise to 
1) much consideration on account of the conflicting claims of the 
4 numerous relations. By Baron Stockmar’s advice the King of 
0 Prussia was invited to become one. He highly appreciated the 
; attention shown him, and came personally, in days when 
Ba travelling from Germany was not so easy or common as now, 
to fulfil his part in the ceremony. The other sponsors were the 
; Queen’s step-mother, the Duchess of Saxe-Coburg; the Duke 
Bae of Cambridge ; the young Duchess of Saxe-Coburg, sister-in-law 
3 to the Queen, Princess Sophia ; and Prince Ferdinand of Saxe- 
a Coburg. 
he It had been arranged that the service should conclude with an 
ve anthem, but Prince Albert expressed a wish to have this altered. 
“If the service ends by an anthem,” he said, “we shall all 
go out criticising the music. We will have something we all 
know, something in which we can all join, something 

a, devotional—‘ The Hallelujah Chorus.’ We shall all join in 
a that with our hearts.” 

The solemn service was performed by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and the royal sponsor, the King of Prussia, gave 


4 his names, Albert Edward, in clear distinct tones. 
‘ame Lady Bloomfield writes of the baby Prince on the christening 
. day :—“A beautiful baby with fine large eyes, and as lively 
Dy and intelligent-looking as most children of six or eight months. _ 
By” The Duchess of Buccleuch took him from his nurse and put 
a him into the Archbishop’s arms, which she did gracefully and 
; ey: ~ well, After the ceremony the choir sang ‘The Hallelujah 


Chorus,’ which was very thrilling.” 


CHAPTER III. 


NURSERY AND BOYHOOD YEARS. 


HE royal nurseries have long been celebrated 
‘| as perfect models of all that might be supposed 
°! to conduce to the health, happiness, and mental 
development of the bright little occupants ; and 
it is on record that the little Prince of Wales 
found his chiefest delight in an old battered 
horse, which had seen much mimic warfare, and suffered not 
 @ little therein. At times he would take it to bed with him, 
i and would lament bitterly if it were missing for a while. 
Sometimes, after a long search, it would be found under a 
chair in the Queen’s own room, or lying in a corner of one of 
the stately corridors in Windsor Castle. 

Special care has always been taken by Her Majesty in the 
matter of pictures, with which the walls of the nurseries were 
adorned. These were numerous and judiciously selected, 
attractive and pleasing, while likely to inspire the susceptible 
minds of the young with noble ideals and generous impulses. 

But if toys, pictures, and furnishing were carefully considered, 
much more was the choice of the nurses and governesses, whose 

~ influence on the youthful character might prove life-lasting. 
The most scrupulous care was taken in the selection of such 
personal attendants. 

One of the earliest considerations of the Queen and Prince 
had been to settle on what principles the education of their 
children should be conducted. In this Baron Stockmar’s 

advice was sought, as well as that of others, and in 1842 
the Queen wrote on the subject to Lord Melbourne. Eventually 
Lady Lyttleton, who had been a lady-in-waiting since 1838, 
was chosen for the important duty of governess to the royal 
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children, and she filled this responsible position until Albert 
Edward was six years of age. 

The closest personal oversight was always maintained by the 
royal mother herself, who, notwithstanding the heavy cares 
of State, spent hours in the nursery, entering into every matter 
concerning their welfare, and playing with them with zest and 


ou THE PRINCE, AGED THREE. 
\ From a painting by F. Winterhalter. 


real delight. Her Majesty is spoken of as “a severe disci- 
plinarian, but a fond and most affectionate mother.” With that 
scrupulous assiduity which marks really great minds, she was 
wont to concern herself with the minutest details of their 
daily life. 

Sir T. Martin tells us that “Her Majesty from time to time 
placed upon record in writing her own views upon the subject. 
One of these, dated March 4th, 1844, winds up thus: ‘The 

18 
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NURSERY SURROUNDINGS. 

greatest maxim of all is, that the children should be brought 
up as simply, and in as domestic a way as possible; that not 
interfering with their lessons, they should be as much as possible 
with their parents, and learn to place their confidence in them 7s 
in all things.’ The question of religious training is also dwelt ie 
on repeatedly and anxiously. That this is best given to a child, a 
day by day, at its mother’s e 
knees, was the Queen’s a me 
conviction.” 

Her Majesty has always 
been distinguished by her 
love for children, and 
among the happiest hours 
of her life have been those 
spent in her children’s 
rooms, enjoying their 
pranks, and engrossed in 
the simple joys and 
humble cares of true 
motherhood. As evidence 
that the affairs of State 
did not banish genuine 
solicitude for the trials and 
interests of the nursery, 
we may quote the follow- 
ing, written by Baron 
Stockmar, a year after his 
birth. “The Prince, al- 
though a little plagued 
by his teeth, is strong 
upon his legs, with a clear, 
bright expression of face.” 
Early in 1844 Viscountess 
Canning wrote: “The 
Prince of Wales now 
wears a little dress, which, 
I believe, is like that of a 
Russian moujik ; it is the 
shape of a shirt open on 
one side and embroidered 
like a blouse; he looks 
very pretty in it.” 
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THE PRINCE, AGED sIxX, 
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THE PRINCE AND THE SCULPTOR... 


There is an amusing story of the Prince’s liveliness as experi- 
enced by a sculptor, to whom he sat for his bust when only five 
years old. The sittings lasted during eight days, and were 
given in a room quite close to the royal nurseries, so near that 
the sculptor, Burnard, was often able to hear what he graphically 
described as “a rumpus” among the children, One day the 
Prince begged Burnard to let him model his own face in the 
clay, and the sculptor kindly did so. Finally, when the novelty 
of the play had worn off, the Prince brought the clay to the 
artist’s side and with much laughter threw it in his face! At 
this time too he was reported to be quite alive to his own 
position in the world, was a restless child, and constantly 
talking. 

A little later we have an amusing account given by the 
eminent geologist, Sir Charles Lyell, of a visit to Balmoral. 

“The day I went to dine there, Saturday last, I had first 
a long walk—Sir James Clark and I—with Mr. Birch and his 
pupil, a pleasing, lively boy, whose animated description of the 
conjurer, or Wizard of the North, whom they had seen a few 
days before, was very amusing. ‘He (the wizard) cut to pieces 
mamma’s pocket handkerchief, then darned it and ironed it, 
so that it was as entire as ever; he had fired a pistol, and 
caused five or six watches to go through Gibbs’ [one of their 
footmen] head. . . . But papa knows how all these things are 
done, and had the watches really gone through Gibbs’ head, 
he could hardly have looked so well, though he was confounded.’ 

“Sometimes I walked alone with the child, who asked me 
the names of plants and to let him see spiders.” 

But the Prince was not always to spend his days in the 
nursery. The heir to earth’s mightiest empire must be 
thoroughly educated and judiciously trained for the great 
responsibility before him. ‘This his royal father and mother 
felt strongly, and when he was still but of tender years are 
said to have made it a matter of earnest consideration. Even 
outside the royal circle the problem began to be seriously dis- 
cussed, for in the circumstances it was felt to be more than 
a matter of private and family concern. The public, in fact, 
showed itself deeply interested in the question, and when the 
Prince was a little fellow a paper appeared asking, “ Who shall 
educate the Prince of Wales?” which did not escape the notice 
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AN ACCIDENT. 


of his royal parents. The fact of the publication of such 
a brochure indicates the keen and general interest with which 
the people watched the steps taken for the mental and moral 
equipment of the Prince. 

The Queen and Prince Albert are stated to have taken 
counsel on the mattér with many of those who were privileged 
to be regarded as friends, and to whose views they were accus- 
tomed to attach weight. Amongst these counsellors were the 
Bishop of Oxford, Dr. Wilberforce, and Sir James Clark, as 
also Baron Stockmar, who maintained, in a long communication, 
“The view which I would desire to impress upon the Queen 
and the Prince Consort, viz. that the education of the royal 
children, from the very earliest beginning, should be thoroughly 
moral and thoroughly English.” 

In the summer of 1847 the Queen visited Ireland and Scot- 
land on a yachting trip, in which the royal children met with 
& warm welcome. Her Majesty writes, August 14th: “We 
are anchored just off Milford, Pembroke in front in the 
distance. . . . Numbers of boats came out, with Welshwomen 
in their curious high-crowned men’s hats ; and Bertie was much 
cheered, for the people seemed greatly pleased to see the 
‘Prince of Wales.’” August 17th: “We went on to Rothsay, 
which we reached at eight o’clock, and immediately went on 
board the Victoria and Albert, greatly tired, but much amused 
and interested. The children enjoy everything extremely, and 
bear the novelty and excitement wonderfully. The people 
cheered the ‘Duke of Rothsay’ very much, and also called for 
a cheer for the Princess of Great Britain.” 

Towards the end of 1847 an accident happened which might 
have ended in disaster. The Princess Royal and the Prince 
of Wales were riding their Shetland ponies in Windsor Park, 
when suddenly the animals took fright and bolted across the 
park. The Prince did not lose his presence of mind, and kept 
his seat to the end, apparently quite free from any signs of 
fear. The Princess Royal did not fare so well, as she was 
thrown from her saddle, but happily was found to be practically 
unhurt. 

In 1849 the young Prince had reached the age when his 
education should pass into the hands of a tutor. The choice 
of a fit person and the course of his studies were very anxiously 
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THE PRINCE’S FIRST TUTOR. > 


considered by the Queen and Prince. As the result of very 
careful inquiry, communications were opened with Mr. Henry 
Birch, who was recommended as well qualified to fill the 
responsible part of tutor to the Prince. 


Mr. Birch had been captain of the school at Eton, had taken. 


honours at Cambridge, and had returned from the University 
to Eton as tutor. 

On April 10th, 1849, the Prince Consort writes from Windsor 
to the Dowager Duchess of Gotha: “ Bertie will be given over 


in a few weeks into the hands of a tutor whom we have found — 


in a Mr. Birch, a young, good-looking, amiable man, who was 
a tutor at Eton. It is an important step, and God’s blessing 
be upon it, for upon the good education of Princes, and especially 
of those who are destined to govern, the welfare of the world 
in these days greatly depends.” This responsibility was accord- 
ingly committed to Mr. Birch, who well fulfilled the charge 
entrusted to him. 

In 1849 the Queen writes: “I intend to create Bertie ‘Earl 
of Dublin’ as a compliment to the town and country ; he has no 
Irish title, though he is born with several Scotch ones, belonging 
to the heirs to the Scotch throne, which we inherited from 
James IV. of Scotland and I. of England; and this was one 
of my father’s titles.” 

Miss Alcott, author of Little Women, then on a visit to 
London, thus describes the little Prince: “A yellow-haired 
laddie, very like his mother. We nodded and waved our 
hands as he passed, and he openly winked his boyish eye at 
us, for Fanny, with her yellow curls and wild waving, looked 
rather rowdy, and the poor little Prince wanted some fun.” 

In 1849 the Prince, although only eight, made, with his 
sister, their first public appearance in London. The Queen had 
promised to open the Coal Exchange, but being prevented by 
illness, sent her two fair children to represent her. “ Puss and 
the boy,” to use Her Majesty’s own words, went, accompanied by 
their father, in state, from Westminster to the City, in the 
toyal barge. London turned out en masse to greet the royal 
party, and according to Lady Lyttleton, “the poor little fair- 
headed child” and his sister, the Princess Royal, “behaved 
civilly and nicely. The Prince was perfect in taste and manner, 
putting the Prince of Wales forward without affectation, and 
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: very kind and dignified himself.” The Lord Mayor addressed 
the young Prince as “the pledge and promise of a long race 
E of kings,” but, Lady Lyttleton adds, “poor little Princey did 
i not seem at all to guess what he meant.” 

Before returning home the Prince Consort told the authorities 
how pleased he was with “the way in which the proceedings 
had been conducted”; and then, turning to his children, said, 
“ Remember you are indebted to the Lord Mayor for one of the 
happiest days of your lives.” 

A couple of years later the youthful Prince took some part 
in a still more imposing ceremony—the opening of the Great 
Exhibition of 1851. Whether or not it is owing to this early 

"experience of the greatest of all modern exhibitions, we cannot 
say, but it is a fact that King Edward seems to have inherited, 
* among other characteristics of his father, a great partiality for 

| industrial exhibitions. He has been closely associated with 
many of recent times, and is generally regarded as the originator 
and founder of the Colonial Exhibition as well as of that great 
permanent exhibition—the Imperial Institute. 

In July the Prince Consort visited Ipswich in order to attend 
the meeting of the British Association, and during the few days 
he was the guest of Sir W. Middleton. While there he wrote to 
the Queen: “ Hearty thanks for your dear, kind letter. Thank 

€ the children also for theirs, and tell Bertie his letter was very 

well written.” 
In 1852, after four years’ care of his princely charge, Mr. 

Birch, having done much to lay the foundation of future 

training, was called to another post, much to the sorrow of 
his pupil, who had shown him great affection. Writing at 
the time from Windsor Castle, Viscountess Canning says: 
“Mr. Birch left yesterday. It has been a terrible sorrow to 
the Prince of Wales, who has done no end of touching things 
since he heard he was to lose him. He is such an affectionate 
dear little boy ; his little notes and presents, which Mr. Birch 
used to find on his pillow, were really too moving.” ' 

The question of a successor gave some anxiety, but eventually 
Mr. F. W. Gibbs was appointed, and took charge of the Prince 
for the next seven years. 

A glimpse of the happy childhood of the royal children is 
again given by Viscountess Canning, who was at Balmoral in 
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October of this year. She says: “The children are as merry 
as grigs, and I hear the Prince of Wales and Prince Alfred, who 
live under me, singing away, out of lesson time, as loud as ever 
they can.” 

About this time the youthful Prince appeared for the first 

time in the House of Lords, sitting beside his mother on the 
throne. This was at the opening of the Crimean War, and 
the events of the sad and terrible months which followed 
impressed themselves deeply on his young mind. Trained as 
he had been, he, of course, understood more clearly what such 
things meant than an ordinary schoolboy of twelve would have 
done. : 
In 1855 the Prince visited, with the Queen and Prince Albert, 
the sick and wounded in the military hospital at Chatham, and 
doubtless thus received fresh impressions of the seriousness of 
the issues of a great war. An exhibition held at Burlington 
House, in aid of the Patriotic Fund, contained contributions 
of drawings and paintings from several of the little Princes and 
Princesses, and the Prince’s exhibit is said to have realised the 
sum of fifty-five guineas, 

The Prince of Wales and his sister, the Princess Royal, went 
in this year with their parents on a visit to the Emperor Napoleon 
and the Empress Eugenie, in Paris, this being the first visit of a 
British reigning monarch to the French capital since the time of 
Henry VI. The young Prince seems certainly to have enjoyed 
to the full the grand entertainments and the enticements of the 
magnificent Palace of St. Cloud, whither, after sight-seeing in 
Paris during the day, he and his sister returned each night. 

When the series of ceremonies drew to a close, and the return 
to England was spoken of, the young Prince is said to have en- 
treated the Empress Eugenie to ask that he and his sister might 
stay for a longer visit. She replied that the Queen and Prince 
Albert could not do without their children, but he blurted out— 
so boy-like—* Not do without us! Don’t fancy that; there are 
six more of us at home, and they don’t want us.” His parents, 
however, did not see it in this light, and he returned with them 
to settle down to his studies. 

The Prince Consort, writing to his friend Baron Stockmar 
about this trip, said, “ You will be pleased to hear how well both 
the children behaved. Nothing could be more unembarrassed, 
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more modest, or more friendly. They have made themselves 
general favourites, especially the Prince of Wales, qui est sé 
gentil.” To the Duchess of Kent, who was then at Abergeldie, 
His Royal Highness wrote: “The whole journey has been ‘a 
perfect success, and has been unmistakably watched over and 
favoured by heaven. I, am bound to praise the children greatly. 
They behaved extremely well, and pleased everybody. The 
task was no easy one for them, but they discharged it without 
embarrassment and with natural simplicity.” 

Soon afterwards, in company with Mr. Gibbs and Colonel 
Cavendish, the young Prince had a walking tour in the west of 
England, which he seems to have greatly enjoyed. Of this tour 
the Prince Consort writes: ‘“ Bertie will have started yester- 
day from Osborne on his incognito tour, May the experiment 
succeed !” 

A little later he paid a quiet visit to Germany, spending con- 
siderable time at Koenigswinter, on the Rhine. 

The Prince Consort wrote to Baron Stockmar in October, 
1857, concerning this trip: “The Prince of Wales is to arrive at 
Windsor on the 20th. All the reports about his tour and its 
influence upon himself are of the most cheering kind.” 

In April of the same year (1858) the Prince of Wales was 
confirmed. Later on in the season he went off, with Lord Valle- 
tort, Major Teesdale, and Major Loyd-Lindsay, for a fourteen 
days’ tour in the south of Ireland. 

As the Prince was going on board the Osborne at Milford 
Haven, an enthusiastic Welshman broke through the crowd, 
exclaiming, “Our Prince will not be ashamed to shake hands 
with a Welshman.” Nor was he mistaken, for the Prince at 
once held out his hand, to the great delight of the man 
and the crowd. Naturally, in Ireland everyone crowded to 
see him; and one Sunday morning, as he came out of the 
little church at Killarney, there was a crush at the porch. 
One of the party remonstrated with the people, but an old 
man replied from the crowd, “Sure it is not every day we see 
a king, God bless him |” 
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COMING. OF AGE, 


‘|Y a custom of long standing, Princes and 
Princesses of the royal blood are regarded as 
having attained their majority on arriving 
at their eighteenth year. Hence, on the 9th 
EN} of November, 1858, the Prince of Wales “came 
of age,” and thus became heir to the crown. 
The event was celebrated in a quiet, simple, and homely way, in 
which, as is customary, the servants of the royal household, and 
the tenantry in the Highlands, as well as in the south, took part. 
There were also, it seems, public rejoicings, of which, however, 
few records remain. 

Her Majesty the Queen, with that profound sense of responsi- 
bility which has ever marked her character, addressed her eldest 
son a weighty letter, telling him that the time had now come 
when direct parental control would no longer be exercised, 
adding a series of personal and motherly counsels, couched in 
the fondest terms, setting before him the serious responsibilities 
of his position, and the lofty claims upon him thereby involved. 
Ife himself is described as greatly touched by the perusal of 
this letter, which indeed he brought “with tears in his eyes” to 
General Wellesley. 

Charles Greville, in his interesting Diary, speaks of it as “one 
of the most admirable letters that ever was penned.” 

Amongst the fresh dignities which signalised his coming of 
age was that of Colonel in the British Army, and. the decoration 
of a Knight of the Garter. 

Soon after he took up his independent residence at White 
Yodge, Richmond Park, where, thirty-five years later, his son, 
the Duke of York, found his bride. Here the Prince, who is 
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spoken of as a keen and painstaking scholar, devoted himself 


to quiet study and to preparing for a military examination, 


In December he set out 
on his first important con- 
tinental tour, He had, 
as we have seen, already 
visited France and Ger- 


many, but this was a more — 


extensive tour. Before 
starting he visited the 
camp at Shorncliffe, where 
he performed a function 
which seemed a prelude 
of coming events. A little 
later his tour in Canada 
was destined to rouse in- 
tense enthusiasm and 
fervid demonstrations of 
loyalty ; now, as it were, 
preparatory thereto, he 
presented, at Shorncliffe 
Camp, the 100th, or Prince 
of Wales’ Royal Canadian 
Negiment—raised in the 
Dominion in the crisis of 
the Crimean war — with 
new colours. His speech 
on the occasion showed 
plainly that he had been 
carefully studying the 
history of “the great and 
flourishing province of 
Canada.” 

While visiting his sister 
at Berlin, Lady Bloomfield 
gives the following account 
of a ball held at her house: 
“We gave a ball to the 
Prince of Wales, which 
was attended by the Royal 
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A STUDENT AT EDINBURGH.  .. 


Family, and which was opened by the Prince of Wales and 
Princess Frederick Charles. I danced with Prince Frederick 
William as their vis-d-vis. It was rather a curious coincidence 
that my first waiting was at the time of the Prince of Wales’ 
christening, and his first ball, seventeen years after, was in my 
house. He seemed very much amused with his first cotillon, 
and had a thoroughly amiable unaffected manner.” 

The Prince travelled incognito, as Baron Renfrew, to escape 
State ceremonies. While at Rome he visited the Pope, then 
ruler of the Roman State, but it was particularly noticed that, 
on Easter Sunday, instead of going with the crowds of English 
tourists and residents to St. Peter’s, to witness the pretentious 
ceremonies, he quietly attended the service at the English 
Church. He stayed some time in the seven-hilled city of the 
Tiber, but on 29th April, 1859, he was ordered, or requested, 
whichever be the correct word to express the authority still 
exerted by his father, even after he was of age, to leave Rome 
and repair to Gibraltar. The reason for this departure was the 
impending Franco-Italian and Austrian struggle, which might 
have proved awkward for the heir to the British throne. In 
Gibraltar he enjoyed himself greatly, visiting while there the 
south of Spain and Portugal. 

Returning home in the middle of June, he entered himself as 
a student at Edinburgh. The Prince Consort, who maintained 
the most assiduous oversight of his son’s studies, wrote to Baron 
Stockmar from Balmoral: ‘‘In Edinburgh I had an educational 
conference with all the persons who were taking part in the 
education of the Prince of Wales. They all speak highly of 
him, and he seems to have shown zeal and good will. Dr. Lyon 
Playfair is giving him lessons on chemistry in relation to manu- 
factures, and at the close of each special course he visits the 
appropriate manufactory with him, to explain its practical 
application.” 

It may be mentioned here that in Notes from a Diary, Sir M. 
Grant Duff gives a story of a very amazing nature, showing that 
men of science are very courageous people :—“ At High Elms, 
Dr. Lyon Playfair, amongst others, being of the party, apropos 
of the Algerian conjurers, who apply hot metal to their bodies 
without suffering, he explained to us that, if only the metal is 
sufficiently hot, this can be done with perfect security ; and told 
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an amusing story of how, when the Prince of Wales was study- 
ing under him in Edinburgh, he had, after taking the precaution 
to make him wash his hands with ammonia, to get rid of any 
grease that might be on them, said: ‘Now, sir, if you have 
faith in science, you will plunge your right hand into that 
cauldron of boiling lead, and ladle it out into the cold water 
which is standing by.’ ‘Are you serious?’ asked the pupil. 
‘ Perfectly,’ was the reply. ‘If you tell me to do it, I will,’ said 
the Prince. ‘I do tell you,’ rejoined Playfair, and the Prince 
immediately ladled out the burning liquid with perfect im- 
punity.” 

The Prince Consort writes further: “ Dr. Schmitz, Director of 
the High School of Edinburgh, a German, gives him lectures on 
Roman history. Italian, German, and French are advanced at 
the same time ; and three times a week the Prince exercises with 
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the 16th Hussars, who are stationed in the city. Mr. Fisher, — * 
who is to be the tutor for Oxford, was also at Holyrood. Law 
and history are to be the subjects on which he is to prepare the 


Prince,” 

The Prince studied closely, but none the less enjoyed himself — 
heartily, and had a glorious holiday in the Highlands. 

Next he went to Oxford, where he entered Christ Church 
College. 

In after years the Prince remarked that many of the happiest 
days of his life were passed there. On one of those happy days 
a group of sportsmen followed the hounds across the fields of a 
tenant who detested trespassers. Unwittingly they rode into his _ 
farmyard, The angry agriculturist, who may have suggested to 
Leech a certain celebrated cartoon, closed the gates upon his 
unwelcome visitors, and demanded a sovereign from each as 
compensation for damages. They informed him that the Prince 
of Wales was one of the sportsmen, but “ Prince or no Prince,” — 
he insisted on his money. 


CIIAPTER V. 
A NOTABLE TRANSATLANTIC TOUR. 


7] 73, E come now to the first official and representative 

‘| tour of the Prince. The wide dominions across 

“\p| the Atlantic had become a very important por- 
| tion of the empire, while they teemed with 

loyal and trusty citizens. For some time the 

Canadians had been asking for a visit from Her 

' Majesty, but for various reasons it was felt that the Queen could 
not undertake so long a voyage, with the arduous travelling 
sure to be involved over the wide distances to be traversed. 
What, however, the Queen could not well endure, her young 
and vigorous son might easily face. Hence, in fulfilment of 
a promise made by Her Majesty during the Crimean War, he 
was asked to represent his royal mother in visiting her North 
American possessions, and the tour was so timed that he might 
open the great railway bridge over the St. Lawrence, at Montreal, 
and lay the foundation-stone of the Parliament buildings at 
Ottawa, the capital of the Dominion. 

This was no sudden thing: no hastily conceived project. It 
had been long agreed upon and elaborately prepared for—being 
no mere personal trip, but a formal and State visit. The Prince 
Consort took the deepest interest in the tour, and spent consider- 
able pains and labour in the selection of fitting persons to 
accompany the Prince, After much deliberation the Duke of 
Newcastle was chosen to take charge of the Prince and his 
party. 

An unexpected and very pleasing development took place. 

No sooner did the Americans of the Republic hear of the coming 

_ tour in Canada than Mr. Buchanan, then President of the United 

States, wrote, offering a cordial welcome to the Heir Apparent, 
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and assuring the Queen that her son and representative would 
find a warm greeting should he visit the States. This, consider- 
ing that the “War of Independence” might still have been 
supposed to have left bitter memories, was alike significant and 
satisfactory. With characteristic promptitude and wisdom the 
Queen seized the golden opportunity and returned a most 
gracious answer. Lord John Russell was instructed by the 
Queen and Prince of: Wales to express to Mr. Dallas “the high 
sense they entertained of the importance of strengthening by 
every means the relations of friendship and regard which bind 
this country to the United States,” and Mr. Dallas was at the 
same time informed that the Prince would visit the United 
States, but that he would drop ali royal state and travel as Lord 
Renfrew ; that he would visit New York, which “had given 
him so welcome a testimony of their regard.” This intimation 
was received in the United States with general enthusiasm. 

A glowing and enthusiastic account, now long out of print, 
was issued by “A British Canadian” of the great tour. He 
premises that, when it appeared that the Prince of Wales was 
coming, “from cities to towns, from towns to remote villages, 
and even far away into the recesses of the forest, where the 
solitary settler was effecting ‘a clearing,’ did the good news 
travel fast, and throughout the length and the breadth of the 
land did it receive a joyous welcome ; and the Queen herself was 
blessed again and again. One grand object of the Prince’s visit 
was, to use the words of his illustrious father, ‘to inaugurate 
that stupendous work of engineering skill, the Victoria Bridge 
at Montreal.’” 

Sailing from Plymouth on board the frigate Hero, escorted by 
H.M.S. Ariadne, the Prince landed at St. John’s, Newfoundland, 
on 24th July, 1860, and plunged at once into that engrossing 
round of functions, receptions, and other official duties in which 
he soon became singularly expert. Writing of the voyage out, 
in a letter to the Dowager Duchess of Coburg, the Prince Consort 
says: “The travellers report eight days’ storm, with a very heavy 
sea and dense mist. On the 25th of July Bertie landed in the 
new world and was received in St. John’s, Newfoundland, with 
enthusiasm.” After the formal presentation of the Governor of 
Newfoundland, the Prince and his suite went to Government 
House to hold a grand reception and receive addresses. In the 
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evening a state ball was given by Sir Alexander Bannerman. 
The correspondent of the New York Herald, in writing of this 
bail, told his readers that the Prince was “a capital waltzer, and 
a very entertaining partner. He rests his partner frequently, 
and fills up the interval with cheerful conversation and remarks 
upon the company.” This first official appearance, together 
with the glowing reports which were published thereof, went far 
to fan the flame of enthusiastic loyalty which marked the whole 
course of his subsequent progress in the Dominion States. 

The effect of this is aptly expressed in a letter writen by the 
wife of the Archdeacon of St. John’s, who says: “The Prince’s 
appearance is very much in his favour, and his youth and royal 
dignified manners and bearing seem to have touched all hearts, for 
there is scarcely a man or woman who can speak of him without 
tears. The rough fishermen and their wives are quite wild 
about him, and we hear of nothing but their admiration. Their 
most frequent exclamation is, ‘God bless his pretty face, and 
send him a good wife !’” 

Among the presents specially noted was a magnificent New- 
foundland dog, presented by Newfoundlanders, wearing a collar 
of massive silver. The name of the dog was “Cabot,” after the 
celebrated Sebastian Cabot, the discoverer of the island, and, 
according to tradition, of the continent of North America itself, 
before Columbus had caught a glimpse of the mainland of 
America. 

These details of the Prince’s first reception in Newfoundland 
might well serve, with local variations, for all the rest of the 
tour. Alike in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Lower Canada, 
and the nearer and further regions beyond, he was everywhere 
received with popular enthusiasm and demonstrative loyalty. 
Still, having found access to a Canadian record published at 
the time, and full of pleasing particulars, it will interest readers 
to have a condensed summary of this noteworthy progress in 
the wide realms beyond the sea, as these were viewed by “A 
British Canadian.” From this book it appears that when, after 
leaving Newfoundland, the royal squadron arrived at Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, on July 30th, the people of the city, the men of 
the dockyard, and the sailors of the vessels in the harbour, 
seemed well-nigh wild with excitement. Receptions were held, 
and other official ceremonies were carried out, ‘Though the 
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NEW BRUNSWICK. 


day was a storm of rain, the Prince sat on his horse nobly, and 
never flinched.” A grand ball concluded the first day, but the 
morrow was just as full of engrossing business and engagements. 
After reviewing the garrison and volunteers, the Prince reviewed 
the little fleet in the bay, and took part in a medley regatta 
of yachts, fishing vessels, men-o’-war’s boats, whale boats, and 
canoes. 

On August 2nd His Royal Highness and suite reached New 
Brunswick, where the wharves and landing-places were crowded 
with people anxious to show their fervent loyalty, and eager to 
see the Prince. Five thousand school children met him, and 
sang the National Anthem, with some additional verses, one 
being as follows :— 

** Hail! Prince of Brunswick’s line, 
New Brunswick shall be thine ; 
Firm has she been. 
Still loyal, true, and brave, 
Here England’s flag shall wave, 
And Britons pray to save 
A nation’s heir.” 


Prince Edward Island—named after the Prince’s great ancestor 
—was reached on August 9th. The weather is described as “vile 
and disagreeable,” but the ardour of the people would not be 
quenched. The flotilla which issued forth from the port of 
Charlottetown to meet the royal squadron was a picturesque 
fleet of canoes, manned by Micmac Indians. The gay streets, 
the crowds, the arches, the decorations, are glowingly described 
—but it is lamented that “the fireworks were spoiled by the 
deluge of rain.” 

The mainland of Canada was first sighted on Sunday, August 
12th. The magnificent scenery of the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
vastly impressed the Prince, with its grand and rugged promon- 
tories of rock, and the intervening verdant and fragrant vales 
running down to the water’s edge, dotted with milk-white 
cottages, hid among the rich foliage. 

Here the Governor-General of Canada, Sir Edmund W. Head, - 
in a Provincial steamer, met the Prince and convoyed his squad- 
ron to Quebec. Next day all was excitement, enthusiasm, and 
shouting. 

On Wednesday, August 22nd, a start was made for Montreal, 
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The trip up the river to the City of the Three Rivers, about 
half-way, is described as intensely interesting to the Prince’s 
party. At this city he waited all night, holding, of course, a 
public reception. After sunset, the little town was finely 
illuminated. 

Montreal was reached on Friday evening, but the formal 


A PRESENTATION, 


landing took place on Saturday morning, when 40,000 people 
blocked the streets, wharves, and piers. 

The opening of the great railway bridge was, however, the 
event of the visit. The construction of this bridge is described 
as a remarkable engineering feat, ‘spanning, as it does, the broad 
St. Lawrence, and forming the connecting link in a railway 
system of eleven hundred miles, extending from the North Pacific 
Ocean and British Columbia to the eastern limits of Canada. 
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On Friday, August 31st, the Prince, in a new steamer narned 
after him, set sail up the far-famed and beautiful river for 
Ottawa, being met on the way by a very large lumber fleet, 
with 1,200 lumbermen and Indians, and 150 birch-bark canoes. 
These came to form his escort back to Ottawa City, now the 
capital of the Dominion. Great was the enthusiasm, mighty 
the crowds, beautiful the decorations and illuminations. On the 
following day, September 1st, 1860, with much ceremony, the 
Prince of Wales laid the foundation-stone of the fine new 
Parliament buildings, intended for the use of the Legislature 
of Canada. Saturday was devoted to pleasure on the river, aud 
Sunday to attendance at Christ Church, Ottawa. 

At last the great lakes were reached, after visits to London, 
Sarnia, Woodstock, Brantford, and other towns. On Friday, 
September 14th, the Prince arrived at the famous Niagara Falls, 
which by clever contrivance had been wonderfully illuminated 
and set out with lines of Bengal fires on cliffs, bridges, and 
rocks, This expedition to the renowned Falls had been long 
anticipated with eagerness by the Prince himself, and he re- 
peatedly expressed his genuine delight in the marvellous work 
of nature, taking care to see it from all points, and even crossing 
in a small boat to the American side to see the Falls from a 
fresh aspect. This being before his formal entry into the 
United States territory was strictly private, but, nevertheless, 
it was speedily noised abroad, and excited crowds quickly 
gathered. His Royal Highness has subsequently referred to 
this as one of the finest sights of his life. During his visit, 
Blondin, the great rope-walker, crossed the boiling torrent on 
a tight-rope, on stilts, carrying a man on his back. After this 
marvellous feat Blondin was presented to the Prince, who, with 
much emotion, cried, “Thank God it is all over!” The rope- 
walker, however, made light of the task, and declared there was 
no danger at all. He ventured to offer to carry the Prince 
himself over, but the invitation was promptly declined. Later 
en the Prince quietly revisited the Falls, which appear to have 
interested him greatly. 

The Duke of Newcastle, writing to the Queen, thus summed 
up the results of the tour in Canada :— 

“Now the Canadian visit is concluded, I may pronounce it 
eminently successful, and may venture to offer Her Majesty 
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RESULTS OF THE TOUR. 
my humble, but very hearty congratulations. I do not doubt 
that future years will clearly demonstrate the good that has 
been done. The attachment to the crown of England has been 
greatly cemented, and other nations will have learned how 
useless it will be, in case of war, to tamper with the allegiance 
of the North American Provinces, or to invade their shores. 
There is much in the population of all classes to admire, and for 
a good government to work upon, and the very knowledge that 
the acts of all will henceforth be more watched in England, 
because more attention has been drawn to the country, will 
do great good. 

“The Duke of Newcastle is rejoiced to think that this is 
not the only good. that has sprung out of the visit. It has 
done much good to the Prince of Wales himself, and the 
development of mind and habit of thought is very perceptible. 
The Duke of Newcastle will be much disappointed if Your 
Majesty and the Prince Consort are not pleased with the change 
that has been brought about by this practical school, in which 
so many of the future duties of life have been forced upon 
the Prince’s daily attention. Certainly he has left a very 
favourable impression behind him.” 


The Canadian tour, with all its enthusiastic accompaniments, 
was at length concluded, and at Hamilton, his last stoppage 
in the Dominion, the Prince said, “ My duties as Representative 
of the Queen cease this day, but in a private capacity I am 
about to visit, before I return home, that remarkable land 
which claims with us a common ancestry, and in whose extra- 
ordinary progress every Englishman feels a common interest.” 

On the night of September 20th, Baron Renfrew, the name 
under which the Prince now travelled, crossed over to the 
United States, where “a furore of excitement” is said to have 
tracked his steps. 

In Chicago, described at that time as “a village of unfinished 
streets,” over 50,000 people came out to greet Baron Renfrew. 
He himself, however, began to show the effects of the great 
strain of the past two months, and seemed likely to break down 
from fatigue. The Duke of Newcastle therefore wisely resolved 
to rest awhile at Dwight’s Station, a little village famous for 
good shooting, between Chicago and St, Louis. A day or so on 
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AT WASHINGTON’S TOMB. 


the prairies were thoroughly enjoyed, and recruited the Prince 
for coming functions. 

The American capital, Washington, was reached on October 
30th. Lord Lyons, the British Minister, received Baron Renfrew 
and introduced him to the American President, whose guest he 
became at the White House. The next five days were a constant 
succession of levees, receptions, and fétes, relieved by some 
pleasant excursions. Amongst these special mention is made of 
a visit to Washington’s tomb at Mount Vernon. “Before this 
humble tomb,” wrote the correspondent of the Times, “the 
be Prince, the President, and all the party stood uncovered. It is 
: easy moralising on this visit, for there is something grandly 
i 
: 


suggestive of historical retribution in the reverential awe of the 
Prince of Wales, the great-grandson of George III., standing 


5 bare-headed at the foot of the coffin of Washington. For a few 
, moments the party stood mute and motionless, and the Prince 
then proceeded to plant a chestnut by the side of the tomb. It 


seemed, when the royal youth closed in the earth around the 
little germ, that he was burying the last faint trace of discord 
: between us and our great brethren in the West.” 

; A visit was also paid to Richmond, Va., but the slave-trading 
and slave-holding associations appear to have vexed the soul of 
the Prince, who declined an invitation to visit a slave planta- 
tion. 

“The Prince is decidedly a popular character with us, and he 
may consider himself a lucky lad if he escapes nomination for 
President before he reaches his homebound fleet,” wrote a 
popular author across the water during the Prince’s tour in the 
States, 

In an interesting letter to the Queen, President Buchanan 
said: “When I had the honour of addressing Your Majesty in 
: June last (1859), I confidently predicted a cordial welcome for 

the Prince of Wales throughout the country, should he pay us 
a visit. What was thus prophecy has now become history. He 
sf has been everywhere received with enthusiasm, and this is 
attributable, not only to the very high regard entertained for 
Your Majesty, but also to his own noble and manly bearing, 
IIe has passed through a long ordeal for a person of his years, 
and his conduct throughout has been such as became his age 
and station. Dignified, frank, and affable, he has conciliated, 
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wherever he “has been, the kindness and respect of a sensitive 
and discriminating people. His visit, thus far, has been all 
Your Majesty would have desired, and I have no doubt it will 


continue so to the end. 


“The Prince left us for Richmond this morning, with the 
Duke of Newcastle and the other members of his wisely selected 


suite. I should gladly 
have prolonged his visit, 
had this been possible 
consistently with previous 
arrangements. In our 
domestic circle he won all 
hearts. His free and in- 
genuous intercourse with 
myself evinced both a 
kind heart and a good 
understanding. I shall 
ever cherish the warmest 
wishes for his welfare. 

“The visit of the Prince 
to the tomb of Washing- 
ton, and the simple but 
solemn ceremonies at this 
consecrated spot, will be- 
come an historical event, 
and cannot fail to exert 
a happy influence on the 
kindred people of the two 
countries.” 

Butall these experiences 
weresurpassed when Baron 
Renfrew reached New 
York, The carriage used 
on the occasion of his 
entry is said to have cost 
10,000 dollars, and was 
drawn by six splendid 
black horses. He was met 
by half a million people, 
while no building in the 
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city could be found vast enough to accommodate those who 
considered that they were entitled to meet the Prince of Wales. 
At length the old Academy of Music was secured and invitations 
issued to three thousand carefully selected and representative 
people—leaving many thousands ungratified. The reception, 
the ball, and the supper were on the most magnificent scale, 
but a somewhat abrupt termination was brought about by the 
giving way of the floor under the tremendous weight. No 
serious consequences, however, ensued. 

On the 20th of October he sailed from Portland for home, but 
the voyage was slow, and so anxious did the Queen become, that 
two ships of war were despatched to search for the Hero and her 
naval escort. The Prince Consort wrote November 5th, 1860, 
to Baron Stockmar: “A frightful east wind has been blowing 
for a week, and to all appearance they (the Prince of Wales 
from America, and Prince Alfred from the Cape) cannot make 
way homewards.” A storm, it appeared, had driven the ships 
back, and the royal voyagers had been reduced to salt junk 
before the vessels were able to make Jand. On November 15th, 
however, the squadron reached Plymouth, and that same evening 
the Prince of Wales was welcomed by his parents and family at 
Windsor Castle. 

The whole nation rang with high praises of the dignified way 
he had fulfilled his arduous and delicate task as Her Majesty’s 
representative in new lands beyond the sea. Not less was his 
unofficial but wise and genial bearing in the United States the 
theme of gratified comment. 

The feelings of the American people are ably expressed in 
a letter from the famous American, Mr. Charles Sumner, to 
Mr. E. Denison, at that time Speaker of the House of Commons: 
“You will have heard something of the uprising of the people 
to welcome the Prince. But I doubt if any description can give 
you an adequate idea of its extent and earnestness. At every 
station on the railway there was an immense crowd, headed 
by the local authorities, while our national flags were blended 
together. I remarked to Dr. Acland that it seemed as if a 
young heir, long absent, was returning to take possession. ‘It 
is,’ he replied, ‘more than that.’” 

An American paper of the day says: “ All our reminiscences, 
the history, the poetry, the romance of England for ten cen- 
turies, are concentrated in the huzzas with which we greet the 
Prince of Wales,” 
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CHAPTER VI. 


UNIVERSITY AND CAMP LIFE. 


FTER this royal progress amongst people exu- 
| berant in their loyal enthusiasm, it may have 
seemed a tame sequel to settle down to student 
°| life once more ; but such, in his desire to equip 
himself thoroughly for the future, was the 
Prince’s own wish as well as his parents’ desire. 
Already he had gained experience of University life in “the 
modern Athens” and the old halls under Arthur’s Seat, as also 
at the classic city on the Isis, but a yet longer University course 
awaited him in the sister University. Accordingly early in 
1861 he entered Trinity College, Cambridge, under the Master, 
Dr. Whewell. 

Generally speaking, the only privilege accorded to the Prince 
was that he received permission to reside with his Governor, 
Colonel Bruce, at Madingley, a pleasant little village some three 
miles distant from the University city, and therefore in an 
ordinary way out of bounds. One day the Prince was caught 
in a heavy storm of rain while on his way home from college. 
He ran for shelter to the cottage of an old woman who eventually 
lent him an umbrella, but she took the precaution to only give 
the stranger her old one. Next day when it was carefully 
returned by a servant in livery she learned to her dismay the 
rank of her visitor, and much grieved was she at her own 
stupidity. ; 

He is said to have devoted himself with considerable assiduity 
to his studies. In addition to the regular course, his old friend 
Charles Kingsley gave, at the desire of the Prince Consort, 
private lectures to the Prince and eleven other undergraduates 
who studied with him, Hence, while the Prince stayed at Mad- 
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THE PRINCE AT THE CURRAGH. 


ingley, he was in the habit of riding over three times a week to 
Mr. Kingsley’s residence, one of these weekly visits being for 
a private réswmé of the week’s work. In Kingsley’s biography it 
is mentioned that the tutor greatly appreciated his royal pupil’s 
unfailing courtesy, close attention, and keen intelligence. The 
bond of attachment already formed between tutor and pupil, 
became from this time more close and warm than ever. 

The winter of 1861 was spent at Cambridge, but during the 
long vacation he went for a course of military instruction to the 
Curragh. Such training was a necessary part of his education 
seeing that he held rank as a Oolonel, and soon after was pro- 
moted to General, and is now Field-Marshal. It was not, of 
course, contemplated he should be sent to active service, a practice 
foreign to the customs of this country in recent times. Still it 
was felt to be right and fitting he should have real acquaintance 
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with camp life and military duties. Long before this he had 
learned his drill on foot and on horse ; but now, in the great 
encampment in Ireland, he went through a thorough course of 
training in the duties of an officer of the army. 

While he was stationed at the Curragh, the Queen, the Prince 
Consort, and the young Princesses visited Ireland to see their 
son and brother as a soldier. On this visit Her Majesty wrote 
in her diary (August 26th, 1861): “ At a little before three we 
went to Bertie’s hut, which is in fact Sir George Brown’s. It is 
very comfortable ; a nice little bedroom, sitting-room, drawing- 
room, and good-sized dining-room, where we lunched with our 
whole party, including Sir George Brown, General Ridley, and 
Colonel Percy, who commands the Guards. Bertie is placed 
specially under him, I spoke to him, and thanked him for 
treating Bertie as he did, just like any other officer, for I know 
that he keeps him up to his work in a way, as General Bruce 
told me, that no one else has done; and yet Bertie likes him 
very much,” 

Soon after, like many another undergraduate at the age of 
twenty, the Prince fell in love. The story is thus given by 
a lady writer, and to all appearance may be accepted as very near 
the truth :— 

“There is a romantic story of the awakening of the tender 
sentiment in His Royal Highness. He was whiling away a 
summer afternoon—so the story runs—with two or three young 
men of rank, when one drew from his pocket a photograph. He 
had intended to produce the picture of his fiancee, but instead of 
that there appeared the carte-de-visite of a girl wearing a simple 
white gown and loose white jacket, with a black velvet ribbon 
circling her throat, and her hair smoothed back from her brow. 
The Prince demanded to know who this lovely girl was, and on 
being informed he obtained possession of the photograph. Mr. 
Birrell has pointed out that literature is one thing and sworn 
testimony another. It may be added that sworn testimony is 
not expected in the case of royal romances. What is certain in 
the case of the Prince’s love affair is that when he visited 
Germany in the autumn of 1861 he had another object than the 
mere desire to see the military mancuvres. It had been arranged 
that he was to make the acquaintance of the lady of the photo- 
graph. The meeting between His Royal Highness and Princess 
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MEETING WITH THE PRINCESS. 


Alexandra of Denmark took place at Speier and Heidelberg on 


24th and 25th September with the happiest results.” 

The Prince Consort, with his wonted consideration for the 
happiness and well-being of those around him, noted in his 
diary: “ We hear nothing but excellent accounts of the Princess 
Alexandra, .. . The young people seem to have taken a warm 
liking for one another.” 

A little later he made the following entry in his journal : 
“The Prince of Wales leaves to-morrow for Cambridge. He 
came back greatly pleased with his interview with the Princess 
of Holstein at Speier... . His present wish, after his time at 
the University is up, which it will be at Christmas, is to travel, 
and we have gladly assented to his proposal to visit the Holy 
Land. This is the most useful tour he can make, and will 
occupy him till early in June.” 

But he who traced these lines was not to behold their fulfil- 
ment. A dark shadow was even then hanging over him, and an 
irreparable loss was to fall on the Prince’s life, in the removal of 
the wise and sagacious mind which had hitherto directed his 
movements and his course of studies, 
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WHE link between father and son, in these twenty 
| preparatory years, was much more close and real 
than appears upon the surface. Next to his 
chivalrous devotion to his royal spouse, the 
4 Prince Consort seems, from the glimpses afforded 

of him in Sir Theodore Martin’s work, to have 
realised that one of the most important responsibilities resting 
upon him was the judicious preparation of the Prince of Wales 


earliest days father and son were much to each other, and, like 
a true father, Prince Albert entered into every detail of the 
young Prince’s education and equipment, giving to the choice of 
* tutors, governors, and special branches of study the most heedful 
attention, The twenty years during which the father watched 
over the development of the son, made a deep impress on the 
youthful Prince’s mind. The bond between father and son was 
very warm and close. All who have had the opportunity of 
observing have felt that in many personal characteristics the 
} resemblance between father and son is very great. King Edward 
: has inherited many features and tastes from his father, while he 
has acquired many more from precept and example while under 


In nothing, for instance, can this be more clearly traced than 
in the singular prudence and self-reserve which have distin- 
guished his whole public career. Like his father, the Prince of 
| Wales occupied a place of considerable delicacy. As the Earl 
; of Hardwicke once remarked, his position was not one of the 
| easiest. He had constitutionally no definite duties, but the line 
| he laid down for himself was of a very definite kind. Hence 
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PRINCE ALBERT AND GIS SON. 


the Prince did credit to the very high position in which he was 
placed when he associated with people of all classes, and faith- 
fully discharged representative duties which are beneficial to the 
nation and empire. This he has accomplished, and his success 
is largely due to the notable example and splendid influence of 
his distinguished father—“ Albert the Good.” 

Miss Yonge admirably remarks that “the genuine piety, respect 
and reverence for religion, and absolute truth, purity, self-denial, 
and nobleness of Prince Albert’s life, had a great effect for good 
on the nation. His philanthropy, too, did-much, and gave the 
impulse to much more 
exertion for the relief of 
the distressed and ameli- 
oration of evils.” 

But a life so rich in 
comfort and strength to 
our Sovereign, in wise 
counsels and lasting bene- 
fits to the nation, and in 
sagacious direction, happy 
influence and noble ex- 
ample to the young Prince 
himself, was destined to 
brevity. All too soon this 
close and intimate associa- 
tion came to an unex- 
pected termination. In 
February, 1861, the Queen 
wrote to her uncle Leo- 
pold: “On Sunday we 
celebrated, with feelings 
of deep gratitude and love, 
the twenty-first anniver- 
sary of our blessed marri- 
age, a day which brought 
tous... such incalculable 
blessings. Very few can 
say with me that their 
husband, at the end of | THH PRINOR 
twenty -one years, is not WHEN AN UNDERGRADUATE, 
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only full of the friendship, kindness, and affection which 
truly happy marriage brings with it, but of the same tender 
love as in the first days of our marriage.” 

Yet even then there were failings of strength to be observed. 
The Prince Consort suffered from toothache, and the weakening 
effect of pain and sleeplessness strained his nerves, and tried a 
constitution never very robust. Moreover there seemed no rest 
from the cares and toils of public life, or the private and semi- 
private questions which accumulated on him. Then came the 
grief of the Queen in the death of her beloved mother. “ Dear 
Albert,” writes Her Majesty, “is dreadfully overcome ... he 
was so tender and kind.” He himself wrote, “I am tired to 
death with work, vexation, and worry.” . 

“ November 9th, 1861. This,” the Queen’s diary records, “was 
our dear Bertie’s twentieth birthday. I pray God to assist our 
efforts to make him turn out well. ... All our people in and 
out of the house came to dinner. Bertie led me in by Albert’s 
wish, and I sat between him and Albert.” 

On November 22nd he went to inspect the new Staff College 
at Sandhurst, on a day of pouring rain, and returned thoroughly 
chilled and tired out. A day or two later he paid a hurried visit 
to see his eldest son at Cambridge, and came home with rheumatic 
pains in legs and back. 

The seizure of: the Trent by the United States at the end of 
November threatened a very serious outbreak of war. The 
position was full of difficulties, and Prince Albert, instead of 
nursing his feverish cold, spent an engrossing and trying week in 
very anxious political negotiations. This called forth the last 
State memorandum from the Prince’s pen, and when he finished 
it, on the morning of December Ist, he handed it to the Queen, 
with the pathetic remark in German, “I am so weak, I could 
hardly hold the pen.” 

When on January 9th, 1862, the pacific reply of the United 
States Government to despatches in the Trent affair reached 
London, it was communicated to.the Queen (who was then at 
Osborne). In her reply, she said: “Lord Palmerston cannot 
but look on this peaceful issue of the American quarrel as greatly 
owing to her beloved Prince, who wrote the observations upon 
the draft to Lord Lyons. It was the last thing he ever wrote.” 

That day being Sunday, the Prince went to church as usual, 
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HE PRINCE CONSORT, 


kept up all day, and joining the family at meals, although him- 
self unable to eat. Dr. Jenner was called in, and the illness 
was pronounced to be typhoid fever, dating probably from the 
cold«wet drive to Sandhurst, on November 22nd. Still the fever 
did not run high, and no great alarm was felt. The Queen and 
Princess Alice were unremitting in their tender care and nursing. 

On November 29th, having slept well, and feeling himself 
rather better, though aching and chilly—“ noch immer recht 
miserable” (still thoroughly miserable), to use his own words— 


THE PRINCE CONSORT. 


he came down to the walk below the south terrace of the: 
Castle, to see the Eton College Volunteers go through their 
manceuvres and pass in review cers the Queen. This dcenpied 
about twenty minutes. The Volunteers then entered a con- 
servatory prepared for them and had luncheon. Her Majesty 
says: “As soon as they were seated, we went in and walked 
round the tables; it was a very pretty sight. Albert was well 
wrapped up, but looked very unwell, and could only walk very 
slowly.” The day was close and warm, but the Prince wore 
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DEATH-OF THE PRINCE CONSORT. 


a coat lined with fur; yet he ead he felt as if cold water were 
being poured down ne back. His absence would have created 
remark and apprehension, and rather than give rise to these, es 
he went out, though conscious he ought not to have gone. 

In his diary, and it is the last entry, and written in a weak 
hand, he writes, “Ich muss leider dabet erscheinen”—(Unhappily 

I must be present). 

Not until December 13th did grave symptoms appear. The 
Princess Alice, on her own responsibility, sent for the Prince 
of Wales, who speedily arrived. Sir Henry Holland at once 
told him with what little hope the future was regarded. The 
Prince was soon in his father’s room, where the Queen found 
him after a short absence from the room. A rally was observed, 
cheering telegrams were despatched to anxious relatives; but 
then came tokens of collapse. The breathing became quick 
and laboured, a dusky hue came over the face, and all felt 
he was rapidly sinking. His last words were, “I am not afraid : 
I trust I am prepared.” Thus on Saturday, December 14th, 
1861, he passed away, his head on the Queen’s shoulder, as 
he whispered, “ Gutes Frauchen,” and she replied, “Hs ist kleins 
Frauchen.” Then all was still, and the midnight bell of 
St. Paul’s tolled out the sad tidings to the nation he had 
served so well. 

The Prince of Wales, though terribly stunned, had to take 
his place in arranging the faneral ceremonies, and receiving the 
distinguished mourners who came to take part in the obsequies. 

The funeral service was held on December 23rd, in St. George’s 
Ee Chapel, Windsor. The Prince of Wales was chief mourner, while 
4 he was accompanied by the Duke of Connaught, owing to the 
unavoidable absence of the Duke of Edinburgh. The scene was 
ner touching in the extreme, as the grief of the two young princes was 
evident to all attending the service. As soon as the coffin 


is had disappeared into the vault the Prince of Wales stepped 
. forward and gazed down upon it, while his emotion was quite 
4 beyond his control. The effect on his affectionate nature of 
@ the unexpected loss of the father to whom he was so deeply 
: attached was very marked. 

y Sir Theodore Martin says :—“ The grief that filled the palace 
# spread quickly over the land. It saddened every home; it 


penetrated through every rank of life, from the highest to the 
humblest. There were none of imagination so dead, of heart 
so cold, as not to feel what the royal home had lost—above all 
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what the widowed Queen had lost, whom they had seen, through 
long years of all but unbroken happiness, leaning upon the love 
and ever-present guidance of him who was so suddenly snatched 
from her side. The blow had fallen in an hour of peril to her 
land. It had struck her as a woman and as a queen. Her 
sorrow was the sorrow of her people, and, in their case, it was 
a sorrow not unmingled with remorse. So it was that if ever 


THE PRINCE IN 1861, 
From a photograph by Silvy. 

a nation’s prayers for a Sovereign were offered from its heart 
of hearts, such were the prayers that were offered up on that 
sad Sunday, when the tidings were flashed from town to town of 
the bereavement that doomed her henceforth to shine ‘a lonely 
splendour,’ the brilliancy of whose reign had hitherto received 
a double lustre from companionship with that star of honour 
and of worth which had so suddenly been quenched in night.” 
5I 


CHAPTER VIII. 


AMID SACRED SCENES. 


" HE effects of this heavy blow on the affectionate 
and sensitive nature of the Prince of Wales 
were very serious. Having been warmly 
attached to his honoured father, he brooded 
over his loss to an extent which threatened to 
impair his health. Hence it was felt that 
something must be done to rouse him from the gloom which 
had settled upon his mind. As we have already seen, his 
father, amongst his latest acts, had planned for him a tour in 
the East. The Prince was sorely reluctant to leave so soon his 
widowed mother, but Her Majesty and other members of the 
Royal Family felt it wisest to carry out the idea in its integrity. 
Their entreaties overcame the Prince’s unwillingness to leave 
home at such a time. Accordingly the Queen wrote to the 
Rey. Arthur Penrhyn Stanley (afterwards Dean) to come to 
her at Osborne, and there asked him to undertake the responsi- 
bility of acting as philosopher and guide to the Prince. <At 
that time Dr. Stanley’s aged mother was 111, and he was loth 
to leave her side; but after consultation with his beloved 
mother—who urged him to accept the task—he consented to 
accompany the Prince of Wales on the proposed tour. 

Dr. Stanley reached Alexandria on February 24th, 1862, the 
Prince and his party arriving four days later in the Osborne, 
from Trieste. The suite, besides Dr. Stanley, consisted of 
General Bruce, Major Teesdale, Captain Keppel, the Hon. 
R. Meade, Consul-General Colquhoun, Dr. Minter, and Captain 
Power, of the Osborne. Few young men of twenty would have 
fully appreciated Stanley’s insatiable appetite for every detail 
of historical or sacred association, but His Royal Highness 
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MEMORY. 
entered into the research heartily, and apparently with much 
delight. “The Prince,” wrote General Bruce to Lady Augusta 
Bruce (afterwards Lady Augusta Stanley), “takes great delight 
in the new world on which he has entered, and we have made 
an immense acquisition in Mr. Stanley, who communicates to 
others the intelligent interest which he finds himself in all that 
relates to the past as well as the present.” 

Sunday, March 2nd, was quietly spent at Cairo. In the 
afternoon the party, Prince and all, had a donkey ride in the 
streets—much to the horror of the old Turkish pashas—to visit 
the out-of-the-way parts of the ancient city. 

An illustration of the Prince’s remarkable memory for faces 
occurred during this ride. Passing an Englishman, he exclaimed, 
“Ts not that Crichton ?” (with whom he had once played tennis 
at Oxford). “Call him that I may talk to him.” He knew 
nothing of Crichton’s arrival in Egypt, but recalled the face 
instantly. This facility of recognition has always been looked 
upon as “a king-like quality.” 

The Prince reached the Pyramids on March 6th, when 
General Bruce, governor of the party, awoke at break of day 
to find that His Royal Highness had, with youthful eagerness, 
already started for the Pyramids. In the dim morning light 
his suite rushed after him and stumbled over him on the first 
step of the great Pyramid. So early was it the Arab guides 
had not yet mustered.- A Bedouin boy was asked to help the 
Prince up the steps, but refused, and so he began to ascend alone. 
His upward progress was watched with great anxiety, for the 
smoothness of the stones (manageable enough with the help of the 
Arabs) made a false step very apt to be dangerous. However, 
all went well, and the top was gained just after the sun had risen. 

Dean Stanley’s Memoirs contain vivid and animated details of 
the dahabeah voyage up the Nile, noting that the Prince laid 
down an absolute rule that there was to be no shooting on 
Sundays—save in the rare appearance of a crocodile. On the 
return to Cairo the philosopher and guide received tidings of 
his mother’s death, and once more the generous nature of the 
Prince was revealed, as he offered to permit Dr. Stanley to 
return home, highly as he valued his company ; but eventually 
Dr. Stanley resolved to stick to his duty, for, as he said, “his 
mother’s dying wish was paramount with him.” Referring to 


IN THE HOLY LAND, 


the kindness of the Prince of Wales at this time of sorrow, he 
says: “No younger brother could have been more tender, more 
considerate, than he was.” 

Jaffa, the port of disembarkation for Jerusalem, was reached 
on Sunday, March 30th, the landing being postponed until the 
next day. The Prince was the first heir to the British throne 


THE PRINCE VISITING A BEDOUIN SHEIK. 


who had visited the Holy City since the days of Edward I. and 
Eleanor. The long cavalcade, escorted by a troop of Turkish 
cavalry, whose spears and pennons glittered in the Syrian sun, 
climbed the pass of Beth-horon and caught their first view of 
the Holy City from the very spot where Richard is said to have 
hid his face in his shield as he cried: “ Ah! Lord God if I am 
not thought worthy to win back the Holy Sepulchre I am not 
worthy to see it.” 
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IRST SIGHT OF JERUSALEM. 

As it proceeded the Prince’s cavalcade grew considerabiy. 
The Turkish governor, the English clergy, groups of poor Jews, 
Latin monks, and Greek clergy hurried to meet the son of the 
Queen of England. The stragglers became a crowd; the long 
retinue of spearmen before and behind, the clatter of the horses’ 
hoofs on the broken stones of the execrable road, and the shout- 
ing of the people, combined to render the whole scene one of 
indescribable clamour and confusion. Thus the Prince of Wales 
entered the Holy City, which he thoroughly explored, as also 
the hills of Judea, Bethlehem, the ruined groves of Jericho, 
and, above all, Bethany. Dr. Stanley remarks: “I was deter- 
mined to have this half-hour alone with the Prince. We rode 
on ahead (7.e. towards Bethany), and I pointed out each stage of 
the triumphal entry: the fig trees, the stones, the first glimpse 
of Jerusalem, the acclamations, the palms, the olive branches, 
the second glimpse where ‘He beheld the city and wept over 
it.” Thus the wondrous sacred memories associated with these 
scenes of ruin were recalled from day to day by the learned 
guide. 

Another and altogether unparalleled experience awaited the 
Prince. On an earlier visit to Palestine, Dr. Stanley —in 
common with all non-Moslems—had been forbidden to enter 
the Mosque of Hebron. But there is virtue in princehood after 
all, when it comes to dealing with Oriental prejudices. The 
spell of the Prince’s name sufficed to open jealously-closed doors, 
and thus the Prince, as well as Stanley and others of the party, 
were enabled to witness “the most interesting vestige of the 
earliest Jewish ritual, and to penetrate to the jealously-guarded 
sanctuary, first Jewish, then Christian, then Mohammedan, 
which is supposed to cover the cave of Machpelah. Since 1187 
no European (save in disguise) was known to have set foot 
within these sacred precincts. Even to royal personages the 
mosque had remained hermetically sealed for nearly seven 
hundred years. The Turkish officer in charge is said to have 
declared on this occasion, that ‘“‘for no one but the eldest son of 
the Queen of England would he have allowed the gate to be 
opened ; indeed the princes of any other nation should have 
passed over his body before doing so.” Naturally the letters 
written by His Royal Highness and Dr. Stanley made a great 


deal of their observations on this unique opportunity ; while the 
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Prince is said to have playfully remarked: “ Well, high station, 
you see, has, after all, some merits, some advantages.” 

Easter Sunday (April 20th) was spent on the shores of Lake 
Tiberias, where the Prince was entertained by a famous Bedouin 
sheik, who had protected the Christians during the recent mass- 
acres, and who might have posed for Abraham and Isaac re- 
turned to their ancient patriarchal life. When the Prince first 
caught a glimpse from a ledge of the cliffs of the Sea of Galilee, 
he was filled with surprise and pleasure. “It is,” he said, “so 
unexpected and so beautiful.” Good Friday was spent at 
Nazareth, and Easter Sunday by the Sea of Galilee, “walking . 
afresh, with reverent thought, the hallowed scenes of old.” 

A few days later, on the journey from Tiberias to Damascus, 
they were among the hills of Naphtali, on the plain of Megiddo, 
the scene of Barak’s great victory. The slaughter of Sisera is 
described, in Judges iv., as enacted under the terebinths, “It 
was delightful to see how many terebinths still grew on the 
plain. His Royal Highness tore away a small branch for the 
Princess Royal, for whom he has made a collection of flowers or 
leaves from almost every famous spot he has seen.” 

The Prince and his party at length, after. spending six weeks 

in the Holy Land, set their faces homeward, wid Tyre, Sidon, 
Beyrout, Patmos, Ephesus, Smyrna, Constantinople, Athens, 
Malta, and Marseilles. After the invaluable service rendered 
to the Prince of Wales on this tour in the Holy Land, it is 
scarcely surprising that, on Westminster becoming vacant soon 
after, the Deanery should have been conferred on Dr. Stanley. 

Shortly after his return home, the Prince had to take his 
place for the first time as head of the house, on the occasion 
of the marriage of that general favourite Princess Alice to 
Prince Louis of Hesse. 

It has been admirably pointed out, as illustrating the simple 
domestic training of the Prince, that the heir to the sceptre 
of an empire on which the sun never sets, entered on his twenty- 
first birthday without any elaborate festivities. He was at the 
time yachting in the Mediterranean, and his birthday was spent 
on board the Osborne in the Bay of Naples, the chief features of 
the celebration being the issue of extra rations to the crew. But 
the grand event of his life was now approaching. Ere, howeve:, 
we ring the marriage bells, let us introduce the fair young bride, 
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HE Sea-King’s daughter, since that memorable 
, day when she came over amid the enthusiastic 
f plaudits of a delighted nation, to become the 
Agvet bride of Britain’s Prince, has won the hearts 
APN A of the people in a very remarkable degree. This 
was very happily expressed by the Lord Mayor of London some 
years ago, and his words may well form an introduction to this 
chapter: “From the day that illustrious and beautiful lady 
landed in England, we have always looked upon her as one 
of the most lovable of human beings . . . she became then and 
there the adopted daughter of England, and from that time to 
this she has been an example as a wife, as a mother, and as 
a lady.” 

A charming incident occurred at Torquay in Jubilee year, 
illustrating in a striking way the strong hold Her Royal Highness 
has gained on the affections of the people. The Princess was 
staying at this seaside resort for the sake of her health. The 
humble fishermen hit on an idea to show the warmth of their 
feelings. On February 27th, Her Royal Highness saw from the 
windows of her residence, on the right of the bay, a fleet of 


some fifty fishing smacks sail across Torbay in well-ordered — 
squadrons. Directly they came abreast of the Princess's window, 
the little vessels simultaneously dipped their flags in honour of 


Alexandra, The salute given, the smacks put about and sailed 
away to their fishing grounds, the men feeling assured that the 
Princess would understand the significance of this spontaneous 
welcome, and read into it the affection it expressed and the 
sympathy felt for her in her illness. 
Many incidents of a similar kind have transpired, indicating 
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the love and admiration which Her Royal Highness has won 
from all classes. Let us then very briefly note a few facts of 
interest bearing on herself, her family, and her native country, 
before passing on to the stirring scenes which marked her 
reception in England and her marriage to the Prince of Wales. 

Her Royal Highness, Alexandra Caroline Maria Charlotte 
Louise Julie, Princess of Schleswig-Holstein, Sonderburg, and 
Gliicksburg, was born on December Ist, 1844, in the Guile 
Palais, Amaliegade, Copenhagen. She was the eldest daughter 
of Prince and Princess Christian, now the King and Queen of 
Denmark. At the time of her birth, and, indeed, for fourteen 
years, no thought of coming royal dignity or splendour had 
dawned upon her parents, who were content and happy in their 
simple life. Thus in the early and formative years of her life 
the little Princess lived a homely, retired, and merry life, 
shadowed in no way by the etiquette of a throne. When she 
was about fourteen years of age, her father, by reason of various 
deaths, became Crown Prince of Denmark, succeeding in 1863 
to the crown he has so nobly worn, winning, by his unassuming 
dignity and thoroughness in the discharge of his high duties, 
the love and loyalty of his subjects, while he has added fresh 
lustre to the glories of that small but ancient and proud 
kingdom. It is said that at that time (1856) the entire popu- 
lation of Denmark was only 1,600,551, and of the capital, 
155,143, while the army only numbered 6,000 soldiers. The 
population is now supposed to have nearly doubled the figures 
given above. 

While, however, their children were young their parents led 
a very quiet, unpretentious, and retired life, earning even then 
golden opinions by their charity and kindness to the poor. 
Their daughters were brought up in the simplest manner. It is 
said that their education was imparted chiefly by their parents, 
and was very thorough as well as practical—the useful taking 
precedence of the merely ornamental. In this way many of the 
dresses worn by the young princesses were made by themselves. 
Great care was, however, taken that they should be trained so 
that they might adorn the exalted position to which they might 
possibly be called. 

The eldest daughter was barely seventeen when she first met 
the Prince of Wales. A'‘halo of romance has been thrown 
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around their love-making—for a love-match it really was, One 
version of the story I have already given—without vouching for 
the details. It is stated by one who may be accepted as an 
authority, that “many princesses had been spoken of in connec- 
tion with the young Prince, and at one time there were actually 
negotiations impending with a view to his engagement to the 
daughter of a German royal house, but all such schemes were 
instantly abandoned after he had seen the beautiful Danish 
Princess.” 

The first meeting appears to have been accidental. “The 
Prince of Wales,” says a lady writer, “had heard of the beauty 
of the daughters of Prince and Princess Christian—the only one 
of a marriageable age being then the eldest, Princess Alexandra. 
It was arranged that as the two would be travelling on the 
Continent, a meeting should take place in order that they might 
make each other’s acquaintance. Both were staying at Worms, 
and the first meeting was really accidental, for while inspecting 
the Cathedral they met and were introduced. The interview 
was brief, but of suflicient duration for the Prince to become 
deeply enamoured of the lovely face and graceful bearing of the 
young Princess.” 

An amusing incident is narrated of this encounter at Worms, 
After the formal introduction the royal party moved off to 
inspect the frescoes and beauties of the Cathedral. As they 
disappeared one of the Prince’s equerries noticed a gentleman, 
who had been in the Princess’s party, left by himself and looking 
lonely. With true courtesy he threw aside insular reserve and 
did his best to cheer up his brother equerry. He succeeded 
very well, and a mutual liking sprang up which afterwards 
ripened into friendship. The Englishman was, however, con- 
siderably disconcerted when, later in the same evening, he 
discovered that the gentleman he had sought to amuse and 
cheer was no less than the King of Denmark. 

But to resume—a little later, and with more of set purpose, 
the Prince of Wales met his future wife while he was staying 
with his sister, then the Crown Princess of Prussia, at Heidelberg. 

Once more the young Prince and Princess met, during a visit, 
after the death of his father, paid by the Prince of Wales to his 
cousin, the King of the Belgians—who, indeed, is said to have 
had no inconsiderable part in arranging the preliminaries of 
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the match. At all events, it was while staying with the King 
at Laeken that the Queen’s formal consent to her son’s choice 
of a Danish bride was received. The Princess Alexandra had 
visited England when but a child to see her great-aunt, the 
Duchess of Cambridge, but it is understood that her first meet- 
ing with our Queen was at Laeken, during a short visit, paid 
incognito, to King Leopold. A month or so later the Princess 
came over on a visit to.Osborne, where she won golden opinions 
from her future mother-in-law and other members of the Royal 
Family. 

The betrothal took place on September 9th, 1862, and its 
announcement in the London Gazette, on the eve of the Prince’s 
coming of age, aroused general interest. The matter had so far 
been wisely kept quiet, although rumour—not always accurate— 
had been busy. When, however, the official announcement 
appeared, it was hailed with the utmost enthusiasm. Society 
had scarcely recovered from the deep gloom caused by the 
Queen’s sore bereavement, and was therefore inclined to wel- 
come gladly the reanimation likely to accompany a marriage of 
national importance and interest. Moreover from the first it 
was understood that the match was one of love and mutual 
affection, and not merely arranged, as royal alliances have so 
often been, from considerations of policy and State. 

Meanwhile, many serious matters demanded attention in view 
of the marriage of the Heir Apparent to the throne of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. The Prince himself had 
a busy and anxious time. Addresses of congratulation came from 
all quarters, and these had to be suitably responded to. 

In answer to a letter of congratulation written by the Earl of 
Caithness, he wrote: “I beg to return my most sincere thanks 
to you and the Countess, and I assure you I now know what it 
is to feel happy. If I can make the future life and home of the 
Princess a happy one, I shall be content. I feel doubly happy 
in the thought that my approaching marriage is one which has 
the approval of the nation, and I only trust that I may not 
disappoint the expectations which have been formed of me.” 

Alterations and replenishments had to be carried out at Marl- 
borough House, while negotiations were in progress with regard 
to Sandringham as a country residence for the young couple. 
Also His Royal Highness had to supervise and review the in- 
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numerable details of invitations, functions, and celebrations in 
connection with the coming event. 

The formal treaty, signed on January 15th, 1863, marked the 
final stage of the preliminary negotiations. 

Another matter, to which great importance was attached at 
the time, was the ceremony of taking the oath and his seat in 
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the House of Lords as a peer of the realm. Nearly three-quarters 
of a century had passed since the last ceremony of the kind. On 
February 5th, 1863, he appeared in the House of Lords, took the 
oath, with the customary stately ceremonial, and took his seat 
in the Chair of State, on the right-hand side of the throne. It 
is said that he wore the scarlet and ermine robes of a Duke, 
over the uniform of a General of the British Army, with the 
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FEELING IN DENMARK. 
cocked hat belonging to the full dress of this rank. This, how- _ 
ever, was from no love of gaudy show, but merely an acquiescence 
to custom. An hour later he reappeared in simple afternoon 
yO costume, and sat on the cross-benches, indicating thereby his 
intention of holding himself apart from party. 

While, however, the news was received with general enthu- 
siasm in the country, it is easily to be supposed that in the 
little kingdom of Denmark the excitement was quite exceptional, 
The people were immensely pleased that their favourite Princess, 
personally known to many of them, should be about to be allied — 
to one of the mightiest monarchies of our times. <A shade of 

ie regret might be felt that it implied departure from their midst ; 
va but after all it is the habit of daughters to go forth to new 
homes, and hence this was regarded as inevitable. Apart from 
this her marriage called forth a remarkable outburst of enthu- 
siastic love and loyalty. In view of these demonstrations it is 
proper to remind readers that her father was not then King of 
Denmark, but only Crown Prince, a fact which makes the display 
I of generous feeling all the more imposing. 

: The following is an extract from a Copenhagen paper, and is 
a interesting as showing the feeling in Denmark and their high 
J appreciation of the young Princess: ‘ Never has any Danish 
Princess been more worthy of the happiness which by every 
human calculation awaits the Princess Alexandra. She will, we 
feel convinced, not disappoint the expectations which the English 
people have formed of her.” 

The Danish people promptly resolved that she should not go 
dowerless, and the “ People’s Dowry” was started, a hundred 
thousand kroners being speedily subscribed, ae. about £8,000, 
and presented to her by way of dowry. Of this, however, she 
set apart 3,000 thalers to be divided among six Danish brides of 
the poorer classes married at the same time as herself. Countless 
presents, from the most magnificent gifts from royal houses 
down to the simple but loving offerings of the poor, showered . 
upon her. The King of Denmark presented her with a superb 
diamond necklace containing as centre-piece a facsimile of the 
famous “Dagmar Cross.” The farewells to old friends and 
attached dependents were very touching. For example, on her 
last Sunday in the old home a deputation appeared, with the 
aged pastor at the head, representing the peasants and other 
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70 ENGLAND. 
humble folk of the locality. These had raised sufficient to 
purchase a pair of handsome vases which they came to present. 
The venerable minister, who had long ministered in spiritual 
things to the Princess and her family, spoke, his voice faltering 
with emotion, words of farewell and of good wishes, and prayed 
for blessings in her new home and among her new people. It is 
said that her father, Prince Christian, felt this address so much, 
that he had, by reason of his own emotion, considerable difficulty 
in replying. 

At length the day drew near, and on February 26th the 
bride-expectant started from Copenhagen, accompanied by her 
father and mother, her three brothers, and two sisters, and 
attended by a retinue of Danish officials of high rank. 

At Brussels the royal party received high entertainment in 
the Court of Flanders, while the British residents in the Belgian 
capital had the privilege of tendering to the Princess her first 
English greeting. Thus the party passed on their way to 
Flushing, where a British squadron was waiting to escort the 
royal yacht Victoria and Albert, which had been despatched to 
bring over the fair bride and her retinue to the young Prince 
who had won her love, 
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CHAPTER X. 
MARRIAGE BELLS. 


JLL this time our own people were in a blaze of 
enthusiastic expectancy. The -accounts pub- 
lished from day to day of the feeling displayed 
;] in Denmark, of the beauty and grace of the 
coming bride, and of the spontaneous de- 
monstrations which marked her progress, swelled the tide 
of excitement at home. The marriage was the one all- 
absorbing topic of the hour. In castle and cottage, mansion, 
villa and tenement, on the crowded mart and in the busy 
workshop, the event was discussed. Preparations on the most 
extensive, not to say expensive, scale were being made for an 
imposing reception. Urgent pleas were made that the wedding 
should take place in the Metropolis, but it was found that none 
of the Chapels Royal in London could accommodate the guests 
who might be considered to have a claim to an invitation. 
Hence it was decided that the ceremony should be performed 
at St. George’s Chapel, Windsor. 

But while London missed the imposing wedding ceremony, 
she found solace in the fact that the Princess was to make 
a royal progress through her streets in company with the 
bridegroom-elect. 

It is said that on the memorable day a crowd equal to more 
than five times the entire population of Copenhagen waited 
patiently in the streets of London for over six hours in order to 
catch a passing glimpse of the bride for whom all this popular 
welcome had been prepared. People who had paid large sums 
for seats took, many of them, their positions the night before 
or in the early hours of the morning, while others who 
did not take such precautions failed altogether to reach their 
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RECEPTION AT GRAVESEND, _ e 
post of vantage by reason of the pressure of the enormous 
crowds. 

Meanwhile, the royal yacht, escorted by eight British war- 
ships, was making its way across the North Sea. On the 
morning of March 7th, the Danish Royal Family sighted the 
“ white cliffs of old England,” and steaming slowly up the river, 
through flotillas of craft arrayed in flags and bunting, anchored 
opposite the Gravesend pier. 

The moment the yacht came in view bearing its precious 
freight, the air was rent with cheers, at which, so relates a lady 
in the party, Alexandra turned pale with excitement and clung 
to her mother, hardly knowing what to do or to say in answer 
to the wild tumult of the people. Those upon the shore saw 
a pretty sight—a timid, girlish figure, dressed entirely in white, 
who appeared first at one window, then at another, the be- 
witching face framed in a little white bonnet, the work of her 
own hands, and which, it may be remarked, had to be replaced 
at Gravesend for something more suited to the bride of the 
Prince of Wales. The Prince’s yacht approached that of his 
bride, the gangway was thrown down, and immediately he was 
seen by all those thousands to rush across it, and, waiting for 
no formal word of greeting, and to the delight of the onlookers, 
caught the Princess in his arms and kissed her, “just,” as an 
honest Yorkshireman said to me in describing the scene, “as 
though she were any other lass.” 

The Metropolis was at length reached, and all that had gone 
before faded in view of the uncounted thousands who every- 
where blocked the street from east to west, and lined the 
windows, balconies, and tiers of seats. When it is borne in 
mind that the fair young Princess had been brought up in 
a small kingdom and in a quiet way, it is easy to perceive that 
to her the dense and seemingly endless masses of cheering and 
enthusiastic people must have been very marvellous indeed. 
They had waited long, most of them, but from the first sight 
of her sweet face the verdict of the people was unanimous. 
With one accord and voice they shouted all along the line a 
hearty and loyal greeting, which delighted the Prince, who 
seemed overflowing with happiness that his choice of a bride 
was generally and emphatically approved. 

One stout countryman, waiting like so many others during 
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weary hours that day, said after the Princess had passed, “I have 
come all the way from Carlisle to see her, and I would stand 
here in the rain till this time to-morrow if I could only set my 
eyes on that bonny face again.” 

Careful and complete as the arrangements had been, the 
immense volume of the masses of the people well-nigh over- 
whelmed all barriers. Again and again the procession came to 
a standstill; and very specially was this so at the Mansion 
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House, where the tremendous pressure threw some amongst the 
wheels of the carriages. The Princess herself was observed 
repeatedly to bend over and aid in extricating some youths who 
had got entangled in the wheels of her carriage. The escort, 
with the help of the police, had to use their utmost endeavours 
to keep the way clear, and to thwart the attempts made to 
remove the horses and drag the coaches in triumph. This, had 
it been effected, would have been intended as a signal mark of 
esteem ; but it was a dénowement by no means desired by the 
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Prince and Princess. The progress was in such circumstances 
slow, and after some hours of this the young bride must have 
been weary, but bravely and sweetly she bore herself through 
it all. 

Still she must have been thankful when Paddington was at 


ILLUMINATION OF ST. PAUL'S, 


last reached and she could retreat to the comparative seclusion 

of a saloon carriage. At length the Castle was reached, and the 

Queen, surrounded by all her family and many royal guests, 

warmly welcomed her daughter-in-law elect. Doubtless, after 

all this exciting travelling, with noise, enthusiasm, and the roar 

of thousands, the Princess must have been thoroughly glad of 
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the two quiet days of rest which intervened before her 
marriage. ; 
a Rest, however, was not for the bridegroom-elect, who, in 
= addition to endless matters which generally engage the attention 
x of those about to be married, could not be permitted to forget he 
was Britain’s Prince, and must fulfil the onerous, though stately, 
a duties of his exalted dignity. Thus, on the eve almost of his 
ie)? wedding he had to hold his first levée, when over a thousand 
gentlemen had the honour of being presented to His Royal 

Highness. Held in St. James’s Palace, this levée was attended by 

seventeen hundred of the first nobility and gentry of the land. 
, Sorely weary must the Prince have been at the close of this long 
ceremony. 

Then there were the presents—marvellous accounts of which 
enraptured lady readers of the time. One beautiful ring is 
on specially signalised ; it is now used by the Princess as a keeper. 
A superb example of the jeweller’s art it is said to be. Six 
precious stones glitter upon it—a beryl, an emerald, a ruby, 
a turquoise, a jacinth, and another emerald, the initials of the 
a gems spelling thus the Prince’s family name “ Bertie.” A com- 
plete set of diamonds and pearls, including a diadem, stomacher, 
and bracelets, with a unique waist-clasp inlaid with Arabic 
ig characters on two large turquoises, were among the Prince’s 
Z gifts to his bride. 

The Queen’s gifts were also very magnificent ; amongst these 
a very fine centre-piece, designed by the Prince Consort himself 


oe for his son, showing Edward I. presenting his son, the first: 
. Prince of Wales, to the Welsh chieftains. 

ai The marriage ceremony is described as “brilliant beyond 
ag compare”; “for display of magnificent robes, priceless jewels, 
E gorgeous uniforms, it was superbly unique.” “The scene will 
ay never be forgotten by those who had the privilege of witnessing 


i it. No touch of mourning was allowed to mar the brightness 

if of the occasion. All the best that art, beauty, and fashion 
could bring together, were beneath the roof of St. George’s 
Chapel on the 10th of March, 1863.” 

“They [the spectators] were struck by a face that was very 
pale and full of a sort of awe and wonder, but the face of no 
ordinary bride, not simply a timid, shrinking girl, but one with 
character, distinctive of her own, conscious that hers was a 
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most marked and uncommon lot; prepared, if I mistake not, to 
act a great part greatly, and something awestruck to find that at 
nineteen years of age she was no longer a young girl, but a 
woman singled out and marked from among the millions of the 
earth as one to whom a most special destiny was assigned.” 

The Queen herself, in view of her recent bereavement, did 
not mingle with the marriage party at the altar, but occupied 
the royal closet, from whence she could survey the scene, and 
share, even in her sorrow, the gladness of her eldest son and his 
beauteous bride. 

The bridegroom was supported by his uncle, the Duke of 
Saxe-Coburg, and his brother-in-law, the Crown Prince of 
Prussia, afterwards Emperor Frederick of Germany. 

It is stated that the ceremony did not last long. The Prince 
answered his “I will” manfully, but the answers of the timid 
young bride were almost inaudible. No sooner were they 
married than Prince and Princess, hand in hand, turned to the 
Queen’s box and bowed low to her. In returning the salutation 
Her Majesty made a gesture which seemed rather of blessing 
than of ceremonious response. 

Amongst those present were Dr. Norman Macleod, who after- 
wards wrote thus: ‘‘Two things struck me much. One was the 
whole of the royal princesses weeping, though concealing their 
tears with their bouquets, as they saw their brother, who was to 
them but their ‘Bertie’ and their dead father’s son, standing 
alone waiting for his bride. The other was the Queen’s expres- 
sion as she raised her eyes to heaven while her husband’s Chorale 
was sung, She seemed to be with him alone before the throne 
of God.” 

The imposing ceremony ‘over, a magnificent wedding breakfast 
was served in St. George’s Hall at the Castle. After this the 
happy couple were speedily off to Osborne to spend their honey- 
moon. 

Meanwhile the whole kingdom was astir with feasts, illumina- 
tions, and rejoicings of every description. It has been said that 
from the burning sands of India to the snowy ranges of Canada, 
wherever the Queen’s sway was owned, the day was marked by 
joyous acclaim, and millions of diverse colours and tongues 
united in shouting, “Long live the Prince and Princess of 


Wales.” 
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CHAPTER XI. 


HONEYMOON-MAKING. 


afternoon of this eventful day, to make their 
escape for a quiet honeymoon at Osborne. Even 

the most stately magnificence and splendid 
*J enthusiasm become at length exhausting, under 
such circumstances as we have described, and Prince and Princess 
must have alike longed to be alone in each other’s company for a 
time. A special train was at their service. At every station en 
route immense crowds had assembled to catch a fleeting glimpse 
of the royal carriage. During a brief stoppage at Reading an 
address was presented, with several bouquets, one being given on 
behalf of the poor of the place, by an aged woman, over seventy 
years of age. 

Reaching Portsmouth, where the royal yacht was in waiting, 
the young couple crossed the Solent amid thunderous salutes 
from the men-of-war, emblematic of a nation’s rejoicings so well 
expressed by the Poet Laureate, Lord Tennyson :— 


‘Clash, ye bells, in the merry March air: 
Flash, ye cities, in rivers of fire: 
Welcome her, welcome the land’s desire— 

Alexandra !”’ 


While our preceding chapter has been mainly concerned with 
the ceremonial and festivities in which bride and bridegroom 
played a part, it must not be forgotten that all over the land, as 
well as in the Colonies, unbounded enthusiasm was displayed, 
Feasts were given to the poor, illuminations were carried out in 
many towns and cities, and celebrations of one kind and another 
were held to mark an event in which all rejoiced, 
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Two notable balls were given in London after the conclusion 
of the honeymoon. The first of these was given by the City 
Corporation of London, when the Prince and Princess of Wales 
were sumptuously entertained by the Lord Mayor at the Guild- 
hall, on the occasion of the taking up by the Prince of the 
freedom of the City, which was his by patrimony. The enter- 
tainment was followed by a magnificent ball. A delightful 
surprise had been prepared for the Princess in the Aldermen’s 
Court, which had been transformed into a realistic moonlight 
representation of her old home, the Palace of Bernstorff. The 
idea was artistically carried out; the palace standing on a 
sloping lawn, gay with real flowers. A figure of the Princess 
herself appeared on the lawn. Her Royal Highness was im- 
mensely pleased with the reproduction of her loved home, and 
intimated that she highly appreciated the thoughtfulness which 
had suggested the happy reminder. 

Then on June 26th the Guards gave a superb ball to the 
Prince and Princess and fourteen hundred of the cream of 
society, in the Picture Gallery at the International Exhibition 
Buildings. It is spoken of as “a scene of splendour, such as 
one reads of occasionally but seldom sees. The plate used for 
the event was computed to be worth two million sterling, and 
everything else was on the same costly and lavish style.” 

About the same time their Royal Highnesses went down to 
“Commem.” at Oxford, where, in view of the Prince’s earlier 
association with the University, they received an enthusiastic 
welcome. In the Sheldonian Theatre the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Civil Law was conferred on the Prince of Wales. 
As the Princess entered with the Dean of Christ Church, 
Dr. Liddell, dons and undergraduates, ladies and visitors, alike 
sprang to their feet, waving anything they could lay hands upon, 
and literally screamed with loyal excitement as the illustrious 
couple bowed their way to their appointed places, in evident 
delight at their glorious reception. Then the organ struck up 
a verse of the spirit-stirring National Anthem, and we were 
able to relieve our emotion by singing with heart and voice for 
a blessing on our absent Queen, The sudden revulsion of deep 
feeling was one of those impressive scenes which can never be 
forgotten by those who witnessed them. The Prince himself, 
knowing what undergraduates are, seemed highly pleased at the 
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welcome to his bride. Their Royal Highnesses took an oppor- 
tunity, after the ceremony was over, of slipping quietly 
away, and inspecting the rooms which the Prince occupied 
while an undergraduate at the University. A great ball in the 
evening concluded a busy day. 

Shortly after came the “house-warming” at Marlborough 
House, when at length the royal residents were able to take 
possession of it as their home in London. Considerable dis- 
cussion had arisen over the selection of a suitable London 
residence. Kensington Palace, the home of the Queen’s child- 
hood, had been spoken of. Not a few thought Marlborough 
House, built in Queen Anne’s time, too small. It was, however, 
chosen by reason of its central position, enlarged, decorated, 
and completely refurnished. Meanwhile, as neither Marlborough 
House nor Sandringham were ready for residence, they took up 
their temporary abode at Frogmore, where they spent a few quiet, 
restful months. Sandringham had been purchased, in accordance 
with the idea of the late Prince Consort, and a happy time was 
spent by Prince and Princess in the old mansion, standing at that 
day in a lonely park, but now a larger and more modern structure 
has been erected. Her Royal Highness was from the first en- 
raptured with this pretty and quiet retreat amid wild and varied 
scenery. A characteristic reception was given them by the 
county gentry and peasantry, huntsmen gathering in their 
scarlet uniforms, while some 200 school children, strewing 
flowers and bearing flags, appeared to hail the Princess. Ever 
since then she has shown a warm liking for her Norfolk country 
house, based, it has been said, on the tender reminiscences of 
her early married life spent therein. 

Miss Warren remarks that “Her Royal Highness was very 
soon following the bent of her inclination, and visiting the cottages 
and schools on the estate, suggesting improvements and altera- 
tions here and there to ameliorate the condition of the poor, 
this being a subject in which she has a very special interest, and 
on no estate are the labouring classes better cared for than at 
Sandringham.” This witness is true, as will appear in chapters 
later on devoted to the philanthropic work of the Prince and 
Princess. 

Meanwhile the Princess’s father became King of Denmark, 
by the death on November 15th, 1863, of King Frederick VIL 
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It now became generally known that the Princess hoped ere 
long to be able to present to Her Majesty the Queen her first 
British grandchild. The arrival was expected some time in 
March. In January, however, Her Royal Highness, then staying 
at Frogmore Cottage, formed one of a skating party on Virginia 
Water. That evening, Friday, January 8th, 1864, the expected 
heir arrived so unexpectedly, that for a time he had to be 
wrapped up in cotton wool, the elaborate layette prepared for 
his coming being at Marlborough House. There were neither 
doctor nor nurse at hand, and, moreover, the array of official 
personages, supposed to be necessary by custom at the birth 
of an heir to the throne, were conspicuous by their absence, 
One Cabinet Minister happened to have come for shooting with 
the Prince of Wales, and on him fell the prescribed duties in 
connection with the advent of the heir. The announcement of 
the event in the next morning’s papers took the whole nation by 
surprise, but the rejoicing was none the less hearty and real. 

Among the members of the two royal families there was great 
excitement. Princess Alice of Hesse wrote to the Queen the 
following day: “I was aghast on receiving Bertie’s telegram 
this morning announcing the birth of their little son.” But 
soon, in view of the reassuring bulletins as to the welfare of the 
mother and babe, these anxious feelings gave way to pleased 
satisfaction. At the time Her Royal Highness was little over 
nineteen, but she took to her new duties with great delight, and 
gave the first place to her maternal and nursery cares, “At any 
time,” it is said, “she would joyfully give up attending a state 
ball or function in order to spend an hour in her nursery.” 

The little Prince was christened Albert Victor, on March 10th, 
the anniversary day of the wedding of his royal parents. The 
ceremony took place in the private chapel at Buckingham Palace, 


Her Majesty the Queen being sponsor to the little heir to her 
august throne, 
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CHAPTER XII. 


GERMS OF A USEFUL CAREER. 


WHE genuine interest naturally attaching to the 
4, early married life, and dawn of joys yet to 
*! come, has supplied material for the preceding 
chapter, devoted to the honeymoon days of the 
3 Prince and Princess of Wales. This same period, 
however, has a very peculiar interest in the fact that just then 
Britain’s Prince began to carve for himself a career of real 
public service—many of his first undertakings proving the germ 
of definite lines along which he has rendered noteworthy service. 
In doing this he was, as may be gathered from the historical 
review in our opening chapter, wholly without precedent to fall 
back upon. His predecessors, as Princes of Wales, rarely served 
the nation in any useful capacity, and when any did it was 
on totally distinct lines, rather as soldiers and warlike leaders 
than as princes of the people. Hence he had to shape his own 
course afresh ; and the position he has taken has shed a new 
lustre on the high title. Whether or not it be due to the 
influence of his young wife, it is certain that the first indications 
of the functions he had laid himself out to fulfil appear in the 
years immediately following his happy marriage. 

Within two months of his wedding His Royal Highness at- 
tended the Royal Academy dinner, meeting with an enthusiastic 
welcome—not simply, as some of the speakers maintained, on 
his own account, but also as a tribute of congratulation on his 
felicitous union with a Princess who had already won all hearts. 
The Prince, who was deeply touched by the cordiality of his 
reception, spoke in a clear voice and with much dignity. His 
speech, as indeed were most of his addresses in these early years, 
was marked by brevity and point. Evidently he wished not 
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to commit himself until further experience had convinced him 
of the soundness of his views. He frankly confessed in this 
speech that the associations of the life and example of his beloved 
and honoured father were potent in his mind. He desired, he 
said, to tread worthily in his footsteps, and to emulate, so far as 
might be, the interest his father had evinced in institutions for 
the encouragement of art and science. Nor did he speak for 
himself alone, he was expressing the mind of the Princess as 
weil as his own. Never could either of them forget the generous 
way in which their union had been hailed by the people. 

Further, as Mr. H. C. Burdett shows, the Prince and Princess 
have never failed to take deep interest in, and to subscribe 
liberally to, funds raised from time to time for the relief of 
special distress arising from some great disaster. An example of 
this kind is furnished in the terrible cotton famine among the 
operatives of the North, originating in the paralysis of the trade 
caused by the American Civil War. ‘The closing of the mills in 
Lancashire entailed the ruin of thousands—more than half a 
million found themselves compelled to apply for relief. Special 
measures were adopted by Parliament to meet the emergency ; 
but all these must have failed to mitigate the distress had it not 
been for the immense fund raised in the United Kingdom, the 
colonies, and even in foreign lands. Towards this fund the 
Prince promptly sent 200 guineas. To certain other special funds 
to meet the distress caused by grievous disasters, occurring in 
the first year of their married life, their Royal Highnesses were 
among the earliest and most ready helpers, and so indeed have 
they been ever since. 

Among the many public appearances belonging to these early 
married years, and most of them instructive, as revealing the 
main lines of coming service, we may mention a few by way of 
illustration. 

The first is domestic rather than public, and yet it had a 
national aspect. This was the inauguration of the Albert 
Memorial, in Kensington Gardens, in June, 1863. In this 
solemn ceremony the Prince and Princess took part. The 
Queen, however, who had viewed it privately a few days earlier, 
did not feel equal to facing the formal and public ordeal. 

A little later, the royal couple honoured the Volunteers at 
Wimbledon with a visit, the Prince displaying keen interest in 
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the proceedings at the firing-butts. Although not himself a 
trained expert, in the sense of a Wimbledon mark-man, he is 
fond of shooting as a sport, and. can thus fully appreciate the 
eagerness of the competitors for the Queen’s and other famous 
prizes. 

Home affairs, and the coming of their first son, doubtless 
engrossed them in the opening months of 1864, at all events 
no mention appears in the public prints of any ceremonial 
appearance. 

It may be noted, however, that when Her Majesty’s birthday 
was once more celebrated, for the first time since the Prince 
Consort’s death, the Prince and Princess appeared at that popular 
function the “trooping of the colours,” at the old barracks at 
St. James’s. 

A pleasant visit was also paid to Cambridge, where the Prince 
received the degree of LL.D., and revived with delight under- 
graduate experiences of bygone days. Here the Princess per- 
formed her first public function by opening the Cambridge 
School of Art. 

In July, 1864, the Prince and Princess visited the East End 
to lay the foundation-stone of the west wing of the London 
Hospital. His sustained and warm interest in hospitals has 
since then been manifested on many occasions, and not least 
in the Hospital Fund, with which his name is so prominently 
associated, but this will more fully appear later on. It is said 
that on this first hospital visit he showed great interest in the 
details of the management, and seemed much impressed by tue 
fact that a separate ward was provided for the reception of 
Jews. His inquiries into other matters indicated that he had 
already studied with some care the history of similar charitable 
institutions. 

At this point it may be useful to give some account of the 
income of the Prince as settled in the year of his marriage. On 
the motion of Lord Palmerston it was resolved to grant His 
Royal Highness £40,000 per annum, while the Princess was to 
receive £10,000 a year, a dowry of £20,000 being in addition 
voted to her. The Duchy of Cornwall was estimated to produce 
annually £60,000; this, however, has usually been exceeded. 
Further, he received £1,500 as Colonel of the 10th Hussars. 
Thus the joint income of the Prince and Princess was at that 
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Mr. Gladstone remarked that His Royal Highness was “ scarcely 
the owner of a silver spoon.” True, the accumulation of the 
revenues of the Duchy of Cornwall during his minority, under 
the careful management of the Prince Consort, amounted to 


some £600,000, but this was not then at his disposal, being 


accumulated in order to buy and furnish a suitable country 
residence. The outlay on Sandringham, purchase, rebuilding 
and furnishing, amounted to £290,000, while large sums were 
spent on Marlborough House—the State providing the house 


only. Twenty-seven years afterwards a Parliamentary Com- 


mittee investigated the financial affairs of the Prince of Wales, 
and were understood to come to the conclusion that he had 
managed wisely and well. In that later year (1889) a grant of 
£36,000 per annum was made for the family. It is stated that, 
amongst other large disbursements, the Prince gave £10,000 
towards the erection of the royal mausoleum at Windsor in 
memory of his beloved father, 
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time about £110,000 a year. When the Prince came of age, a 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


THE PRINCE AMONG THE PIOPLE. 


HREE busy years followed these honeymoon 


Spay 
©} days. This period, 1865-1868, was given to the 


A) 
\ "| cultivation of happy home-life, unbroken by any 


ap NG exciting events, but marked by much useful 
aN public service on the lines already indicated. 

The Prince, among other things, began to give evidence of 
keen interest in movements for the welfare of the working 
classes. An instance is afforded by an unofficial visit paid in 
March, 1865, to an exhibition promoted by working men in 
South London. This had attracted little public notice, and the 
visitors had been few. But the visit of the Prince aroused 
interest, secured prominent notice in the Press, and quickly 
made the thing a success. Moreover, His Royal Highness was 
not content with a formal glance, but evinced real and in- 
telligent interest in the handiwork exhibited, making quite a 
number of purchases. It is said that the enthusiasm among the 
exhibitors was unbounded, and many would fain have refused 
payment for their exhibits which the royal visitor seemed to 
wish. Good-naturedly, but firmly, all such offers were declined, 
the Prince maintaining his right as a visitor to choose and pay 
for things which pleased his fancy. 

In May, 1865, the Prince paid his first state visit to Ireland, 
in order to open the International Exhibition. Hopes had been 
entertained that the beautiful Princess would have accompanied 
him, but for family reasons she found herself unable to under- 
take the fatiguing duty. Great preparations had been made, 
and the Prince was received by the leading men in Ireland, 
including the Lord Mayor and Corporation of the capital, and 
the Mayors of Cork, Waterford, and Londonderry ; the Lord 
Mayors of London and York, and the Lord Provost of Edinburgh, 
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being also present. In their address the city authorities of 
Dublin stated that exhibitions of the kind now to be opened 
: were largely due to the efforts of the late Prince Consort, his 
Ms father. In reply the Prince of Wales said that he wished to 
convey to the Irish people his own, as well as the Queen’s, 
earnest desire to aid and further everything likely to make for 
the benefit and welfare of Irishmen. He fondly hoped that such 
an exhibition would conduce to revived prosperity by stimulating 
the industries and fine arts. For himself, he trusted that his 
father’s noble example would ever impel him in the direction 
of encouraging endeavours to promote the prosperity, the powers, 
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and resources of every part of the British Empire. 


Soon after the return home from Ireland, the coming of the 
second son, Prince George, was announced—on June 3rd, 1865— 
at Marlborough House. A month later an event occurred which, 
but for the presence of mind and promptitude of the Prince of 
Wales, might have had serious consequences. An alarm was 
given, on July 4th, that fire had broken out on the nursery 
floor, where the Princess was with her two little ones. 
; appeared to have begun in a ventilating shaft, running from 
a the lower floors to the roof. The first thing was to remove the 
anxious young mother and her infants to another wing. Fifty 
men-servants were speedily mustered, and these set to work, 
with the Prince himself at their head, to localise and extinguish 
the fire. It being feared that the roof was threatened, an ascent 
was quickly made. The Prince, however, nearly injured himself, 
for while ripping up the nursery floor his foot went through the 
lath and plaster, and he was only saved in time from a nasty 
fall. Two or three members of the Cabinet, happening to call 
during the excitement, enjoyed the unwonted spectacle of seeing 
the heir to the throne in his shirt sleeves and sadly begrimed by 
soot and smoke. On the arrival of the fire engines the danger 
was past, and within a comparatively short time firemen and 
3 royal servants were making merry at an impromptu feast spread 
for them in the servants’ hall. This incident led to the discovery 
that by inadvertence Marlborough House had not, till then, been 

insured. This oversight was, of course, at once rectified. 
Whether or not the following incident, as given in a leading 
French paper, occurred at this precise period, it is difficult to 

decide, but this seems a suitable point to mention it. 
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One night a few London policemen noticed that the door of a 
famous jeweller’s store was half open, and, going in, they found 
themselves face to face with three burglars, who were on the 
point of breaking open the safe. A hand-to-hand fight at once 
took place, the result of which was that one burglar was captured, 
while the other two managed to dash out into the street. The 
police called loudly for assistance, and their cries reached a 
gentleman who happened to be passing by the store. He at once 
grappled with the two burglars, and after a sharp tussle managed 
to overcome one of them. He turned him over to the police, 
and was about to go his way, when the police requested him to 
accompany them to the station, as they wished him to bear testi- 
mony to what had occurred. The gentleman consented, and in 
a few minutes the party reached the station. ‘There the unknown 
champion of law and order was asked for his name, and to the 
amazement of all he replied that he was the Prince of Wales. 

During the same summer, 1865, the Princess had an oppor- 
tunity of showing womanly courage. While visiting Cornwall 
with her husband,.she wished to descend the famous Botallack 
tin mine, near St. Just. The shaft runs down about 200 fathoms, 
while the bottom levels extend nearly half a mile under the sea 
bottom. For a lady—and perhaps especially one nurtured in 
palaces—this seems a hazardous undertaking. Clad in a flannel 
dress, suited to the task in hand, the Princess, with the Prince, 
descended in the cage and inspected the workings. After more 
than an hour their anxious attendants saw them reappear, not 
quite so spick and span as on the Ladies’ Mile in Hyde Park, but 
full of delight with a novel experience, which Her Royal High- 
ness smilingly declared she had “ thoroughly enjoyed.” 

A little later a private visit was paid, without state or salutes, 
to the Tower of London, which the Princess had never previously 
visited. A considerable time was spent in careful examination 
of the ancient chapels, the armoury, the place of execution, and 
the cells where even royal persons have been immured in harder 
and sterner times. The Crown Jewels, naturally in view of the 
position and expectations of the visitors, attracted special atten- 
tion—the attention of one who might some day hope to wear 
them. A quiet informal visit was also paid by the Prince and 
Princess to the Crystal Palace. 

Her Majesty the Queen, all this time, had been living in 
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retirement, solaced by the love of her family, and not least by 
that of her new daughter, the Princess of Wales, who, with her 
affectionate nature and gentle tact in doing always, as has been 
said, “the right thing at the right time, and in the right way,” 
became very dear to the august mourner. Those around the 
Queen wished to see her shake off somewhat her sense of 
desolateness, and appear occasionally among her sympathetic 
people. Both the Prince and Princess of Wales are said to 
have used their persuasive powers in this direction, and not 
altogether without success, as in February, 1866, Her Majesty 
consented to open Parliament for the first time since her 
bereavement. The Prince and Princess of Wales, with two of 
her own daughters, accompanied the Queen on this occasion. 

The year was one of grave anxiety. In London it was the 
“Cholera Year.” This dreaded epidemic broke out in various 
parts of the country, but its ravages were cruelly felt in the 
East End of London, where many of the streets became as cities 
of the dead, and in some districts not a house was left unsmitten. 
The Prince subscribed largely to the Mansion House and other 
funds for the relief of sufferers through the plague. 

Nor was it only at home that anxiety prevailed. This was 
the year of the Austro-German War, and the relationships of 
the Royal House made the time a trying one to Prince and 
Princess, His Royal Highness had a private telegraphic com- 
munication established between his house and the seat of war. 
From that time he has, in every great war, arranged for direct 
telegraphic communication with some reliable correspondent at 
the seat of war. 

The marriage of Princess Mary of Cambridge, afterwards so 
popular as the Duchess of Teck, took place on June 12th, in the 
little parish church of Kew, as she wished to be “married 
among her own people.” Her Majesty the Queen, and the 
Prince and Princess of Wales, whose son and heir was in later 
years to marry the bride’s daughter, were present. A month 
later the Queen’s daughter, Princess Helena, was married at 
Windsor Chapel to Prince Christian, Both these brides became 
afterwards famous and beloved for their warm personal interest 
in Christian and philanthropic movements. 

In the summer of the same year (1866) His Royal Highness 
identified himself with the work of the British and Foreign 
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Bible Society by laying the foundation-stone of the new Bible 
House in Queen Victoria Street in the city of London. Sixty- 
three years earlier the foundations of this great society were laid 
by Mr. Wilberforce and a few friends, who met by candle-light 
in a small counting-house to found a society for the purpose 
of publishing in every land the Word of God. The growth and 
development of this society has been altogether remarkable, 

His Royal Highness made a telling speech, in which, after 


‘recalling the humble origin, he indicated by way of contrast that 


up to that date the society had spent six millions sterling in 
preparing, printing, and circulating the Holy Scriptures, while 
it had aided in the translation of the Bible into 280 languages 
and dialects. : 

The Prince then made the following interesting statement : 
“Such a reward of perseverance is always a gratifying spectacle ; 
much more so when the work which it commemorates is one in 
which all Christians can take part, and when the object is that 
of enabling every man in his own tongiie to read the wonderful 
works of God. I have an hereditary claim to be here on this 
occasion, My grandfather, the Duke of Kent, warmly advocated 
the claims of this society, and it is gratifying to me to reflect 
that the two modern versions of the Scriptures more widely 
circulated than any others—the German and the English—were 
both in their origin connected with my family. The translation 
of Martin Luther was executed under the protection of the 
Elector of Saxony, the collateral ancestor of my lamented 
father ; whilst that of William Tyndale—the foundation of the 
present Authorised English Version—was introduced with the 
sanction of the royal predecessor of my mother, the Queen, who 
first desired ‘that the Bible should have free course through all 
Christendom, but especially in my own realm.’ It is my hope 
and trust that, under the Divine guidance, the wider diffusion 
and the deeper study of the Scriptures will, in this as in every 
age, be at once the surest guarantee of the progress and liberty 
of mind, and the means of multiplying in the present form the 
consolations of our holy religion.” 

The following year, 1867, opened with fresh responsibilities 
and anxieties for the royal couple. Their first daughter, now 
the Duchess of Fife, arrived on February 20th, and the mother’s 
recovery was very slow owing to acute rheumatism and the 
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THE WHITE DOVE, 
inflammation of the knee-joint. So serious did her illness seem, 
that her anxious father and mother came over from Denmark 
and stayed with her for some time. To cheer her when thus 
laid aside her husband had his bureau moved into her room, so 
that he might spend as much time as possible with her. Gradu- 
ally she recovered strength, but not until July was she able to 
drive out. 

In 1868 the Irish people, who had been disappointed in 1865 
of a sight of the Princess, had the pleasure of seeing both the 
Prince and Princess of Wales. The reception was of the most 
enthusiastic kind. In Kingstown a white dove was presented, 
as it had been in 1849 to the Queen, in token of affection. The 
Prince announced that he expressly desired that no troops should 
be marshalled in the streets of Dublin, as he meant to throw 
himself entirely on the goodwill of the people. The result 
was eminently satisfactory. Their Royal Highnesses enjoyed 
their visit, but the demands on them were so numerous that 
this was said to be one of the most exhausting weeks they ever 
experienced. 

On the 6th of July, 1868, came their fourth child and second 
daughter, the Princess Victoria, after which the summer was 
spent at Sandringham, in simple rural delights. 

In October the Prince and Princess travelled to Glasgow, the 
commercial capital of Scotland, to lay the foundation-stone of 
the magnificent new University buildings on the fine slope oppo- 
site the West End Park, on the banks of the Kelvin. The whole 
city was en féte. I well remember the enthusiasm, the excite- 
ment, the vast throngs, the arches, the illuminations, and the 
volunteers who lined the streets—I myself being one of them. 
Hours of weary duty were well repaid by the glimpse, as the 
procession slowly passed, of the fair young Princess and her 
gallant husband. Of the addresses, the reception, the grand 
luncheon, I saw nothing, being elsewhere on duty, but next 
morning’s papers had a wonderful tale to tell of the doings of 
that great day, the grace and beauty of the Princess, the genial 
kindness and practical interest of the Prince, and the splendid 
enthusiasm of the “sons of St. Mungo,” as the citizens of Glasgow 
are wont to term themselves. 
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THE LAND OF THE PHARAOBS, 


J;| of history and romance, laid its spell on Prince 
WA °| and Princess. His Royal Highness had for some 
aie AN time wished to introduce his wife to the strange 

se scenes which had interested him deeply at an 
earlier day. The extended character of the tour proposed in- 
volved long preparations and negotiations with Turkish and 
Egyptian potentates. Everywhere, however, the utmost willing- 
ness was shown to fall in with and make arrangements for the 
pleasure of the heir to Britain’s Empire. By November all 
had been settled—a few visits to friends on the Continent being 
planned before the keenly-anticipated Eastern trip. Most of 
the details in the following narratives are gathered from the 
letters of the Hon. Mrs. Grey and Sir W. H. Russell, who ac- 
companied the royal travellers up the Nile. 

Accompanied by their three eldest children, the Prince and 
Princess of Wales started on November 17th, 1868, for Paris, 
where the Prince enjoyed a couple of days hunting and shooting 
in the forest of Compitgne, with the Emperor of the French. 
During a stag-hunt an incident happened which might have 
proved serious. As the Prince of Wales was galloping along one 
of the green paths which pierce the forest, a stag rushed from a 
thicket and knocked over both horse and rider. Happily His 
Royal Highness was not injured, though he did not escape with- 
out some bruises. The animal, more terrified than furious, made 
off, while the Prince, unwilling to alarm those about him, mounted 
his horse, and rejoined the hunting party. 

Leaving Paris, the royal party went to Copenhagen to visit the 
parents and family of the Princess in her dear old home. Her 
birthday was celebrated on December Ist among her own people. 
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After a trip to Stockholm they started for Berlin, sending the 
three children home under good convoy. At Berlin a large 
party was assembled to meet them, and the Prince was invested 
with the Order of the Black Eagle—the highest order in Germany. 
Some days were spent in skating and social pleasure. Vienna 
was next visited, where a magnificent reception was given in their 
honour by the Emperor and Empress of Austria. 

At Trieste they were joined by Prince Louis of Battenberg, 
the Duke of Sutherland, and other gentlemen. Embarking on 
board H.M.S. Ariadne, they set sail down the Albanian coast 
for Alexandria, which they reached on February 2nd. Sir 
Samuel Baker, who was to accompany the royal party up the 
Nile, with which he was so familiar, met them at this port. 
Among the strange scenes of the first few days in Cairo were 
the exciting ceremonies connected with the departure of the 
pilgrims and the Holy Carpet for Mecca, Prince, Princess, and 
suite are said to have watched with curious eyes the marvellous 
episodes of the new and unfamiliar life throbbing in the streets, 
bazaars, and mosques of the Egyptian capital. 

The Princess also visited the Viceroy’s harem, where she had 
opportunity of meeting his four wives, and seeing woman-life 
under conditions vastly different from that of our own happy 
land. On the other hand, the Princess herself awakened intense 
curiosity among the black-eyed beauties of the harem. The whole 
corridors and walls of the apartments seemed to be lined by 
black slaves, silently in waiting, ready to render instant service. 
It is noted with amusement that even the Princess had to content 
herself with sitting @ la Turque on a square cushion placed on 
the floor. The dinner, which was served in the harem in Oriental 
fashion, is very amusingly described by the Hon. Mrs. T. Grey, 
who accompanied the Princess. The dancing girls’ entertain- 
ment which followed greatly interested Her Royal Highness, 
who was concerned on their behalf when they had danced two 
hours, thinking they must be tired out, but was assured “They 
are never tired. They can dance for five hours at a time.” 
Their exhausted looks did not reassure her, in spite of this 
explanation. 

State visits and other formalities occupied four days while 
the Nile flotilla was completing its preparations. The Prince 
and Princess, with Mrs. Grey, occupied a native dahabeah, finely 
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fitted up, and towed by one of the steamers, on board which 
they had their meals and spent the day with their suite. The 
Duke of Sutherland’s party had a steamer of their own. 

At Meghara the Prince began to taste the delights of shooting 
—bagging, it is said, twenty-eight flamingoes in one day. At 
Mineh he visited and inspected the sugar factories introduced 
by a French firm. Outside they observed a high building being 
erected, the bricks and mortar being carried up to the workmen 
by a procession of little girls—from five to twelve years of age— 
moving up the inclined plank each with a heavy basket of 


THE BANKS OF THE NILE. 


bricks or a heap of mortar balanced on her head. All these 
were glimpses of the life of Egypt, as it has existed since the 
dawn of human history. Everywhere, however, the royal travel- 
lers noted the prevalence of those ancient institutions, the cry 
for backsheesh, “the rule of the stick,” and the forced labour, 
or corvée, which made possible the erection of the marvellous 
Pyramids, though at a fearful cost of human tears and suffering 
and life, so tremendous that it has been said that no construc- 
tions on earth were ever laid so deeply in the blood of human 
beings. The same system prevailed in a greatly modified form 
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eS at the time of the royal visit, and everywhere they found 
if evidence that when any official wanted anything he simply com- 
. pelled the fellaheen to do it, very much as if they were his 
ea personal slaves, 
The Prince of Wales, as a keen sportsman, and from his 
previous experience, had prepared for plenty of sport on the 
up-river voyage, and was provided with guns of all sorts, and 
nets for the capture of crocodiles. Nor were these expectations 
blighted. The Hon. Mrs. Grey, in her journal, gives the fol- 


a lowing account of the excitement of a crocodile-hunt. She 
ah says :— 

: “At three o’clock this day we came in sight of five crocodiles, 
et and the Prince and Sir S. Baker at once landed ‘to try and stalk 


a them. Four of them, one after another, disappeared in the 
By water. One, however, was left, and this the Prince fortunately 
i got a shot at, and killed at fifty yards distance with his first 
ae barrel. We had seen the whole thing from our dahabeah, and 
P the excitement, when we saw that the crocodile was killed, was 
i tremendous, and there was no end to the screams of joy and 

cheers that came from the boats. The whole party, headed by 


4] the Princess, now rushed off in small boats to have a sight of 
* the beast. It certainly was not pretty to look at. It was nine 
* feet long, and four feet round the body. It was at once brought 
f on board the dahabeah, and there was again hearty cheeiing 


; from all the servants and men on board when the Prince 
¥ returned, and they got a sight of the crocodile. 

b The Princess’s taxidermist, who accompanied the expedition, 
% soon accumulated a fine collection of flamingoes, herons, cranes, 
; spoonbills, cormorants, divers, and other birds more or less 
; peculiar to Upper Egypt. During the five or six weeks spent 
on the Nile voyage, excursions were made to the ruins of Luxor, 
3 Phile, and Karnac, which proved pleasant and interesting inter- 
j ludes on the way. On the trip to Karnac the Princess had the 
; honour of riding a milk-white ass, richly caparisoned. Her 
a physical health, the Prince noted with special pleasure, began 
a steadily to improve as the voyage continued. 

One incident caused great alarm. The Prince, being on board 
vif the steamer after the Princess and Mrs. Grey had retired for the 
at night to their dahabeah, observed a glowing light on the side of 
the barge. Seeing it was the beginning of a fire, he had his 
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wife and her attendant promptly sent ashore, while the fire waa 
put out by the Prince and his party. The boat being wooden 
and dry as tinder under the burning sun, must speedily have 
been in a blaze had not the Prince’s keen eye noted the danger, 
and his prompt mind taken measures to avert what might have 
proved a fearful calamity. 

Returning at length to Cairo, after five to six weeks on the 
Nile, the royal visitors were again entertained by the Viceroy in 
truly Eastern fashion. Next came a visit to the Suez Canal, then 
nearing completion, where they were received and shown round 
by M. de Lesseps, the famous constructor of the Canal. At 
Tussum the Prince was asked to open the sluices of the dam and 
let the waters of the Mediterranean into the basin of the Bitter 
Lakes. 

Leaving Egypt towards the end of March, they embarked at 
Alexandria on board H.M.S. Ariadne for Constantinople, reach- 
ing the city on April 1st. They were conveyed to the Salih 
Bozaar Palace, where rooms had been prepared for their recep- 
tion, in the Sultan’s state caique Pertif Pali, the Sultan himself 
and his Grand Vizier meeting them on the steps of the palace. 
“The Commander of the Faithful” did them the unusual honour 
of leading them to their apartments, which had been specially 
furnished in Western style for the party. European servants had 
been engaged. But with all this care for private comfort, the 
receptions of the days which followed were purely oriental. 

A state dinner was given—said to be the first banquet given 
by a Sultan of Turkey to Christian guests. Another remarkable 
thing was that, in conformity with European ideas, the Turkish 
Ministers were actually, for the first time, permitted to sit down 
in the Sultan’s presence. 

Ten days thus speedily passed, and on April 10th their Royal 
Highnesses set sail for the Crimea, to visit the scenes connected 
with the memorable Russian War. At Sebastopol they were 
most courteously received by the Russian authorities, who knew 
that, while they represented their recent foes, they were also 
closely allied with the Imperial family. Hence the most com- 
plete freedom was allowed them in visiting the battlefields of 
Alma, Inkermann, and Balaclava, as well as the site of the 
British camp outside Sebastopol. The royal party viewed these 
scenes with intense interest, recalling the heroic devotion but 
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lately shown, and the thousands of gallant lives laid ‘down so 
freely at their country’s call. The Prince is said to have par- 
ticularly visited the humble house in which Lord Raglan’s 
headquarters were located, and the room in which that great 
general died. 

Rejoining the Ariadne, they saw the Sultan once more at 
Constantinople, then set sail for Athens, where the Princess 
longed to see her brother, King George of Greece. Here the 
welcome was personal and affectionate rather than official and 
formal. <A few days were thus pleasantly spent in the palace at 
Athens, and in visiting the historic ruins in the vicinity. 

After six months’ incessant travelling, sight-seeing, and cere- 
monial, both Prince and Princess must have been ready 
thoroughly to enjoy the quietness and rest of their brief stay 
in Greece, and afterwards in Corfu. Returning home through 
Italy, they reached Marlborough House “and the children” on 
May 12th, wonderfully restored in health, and bogkin as all 
said, remarkably well and happy. 

Naturally, after this long and exciting tour, with all its 
incessant change and novelty, both Prince and Princess were 
glad to settle down quietly at home. We find in the year 1869 
mention made of a sympathetic visit to Earlswood Asylum for 
Idiots. Some of the inmates are unhappily much afflicted and 
painfully distorted, and consequently the directors, in view of 
the coming royal visit, arranged to have these kept out of sight. 
Hearing of the intention, the Princess, while appreciating the 
motive which prompted it, intimated that she did not wish such 
a course to be taken, as she was interested in all whose suffering 
it was sought to alleviate. Thus, painful as the sight might 
be, she wished to subdue her own feelings in helping the 
unfortunate. 

In November came Princess Maud, third daughter, born at 
Marlborough House on November 29th, 1869, 

The next year again passed quietly, with, however, public 
appearances on certain occasions which to the Prince seemed to 
give opportunity of useful service. In May the Prince and 
Princess accompanied the Queen when Her Majesty opened the 
new building for the University of London in Burlington 
Gardens, W. 

On July 13th, 1870, the Prince inaugurated the Thames 
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THE THAMES EMBANKMENT. 


Embankment, that wonderful engineering triumph whereby, 
after twenty years’ labour, a whole sweep of dreary mud flats 
were replaced by a fine embankment, and a broad and beautiful 
riverside roadway. His Royal Highness spoke of it as the 
greatest public work of modern times in London, and as adding 
largely to the beauty and convenience of the Metropolis, while 
likely to diminish the sources of disease and suffering among the 
riverine population on the banks of the Thames. In July His 
Royal Highness laid the foundation-stone of a new Grammar 
School at Reading. Here in the great crowds and excitement 
an incident occurred which Miss Warren has told sympathetically, 
as one who was present. Let me quote her narrative :— 

“Some hundreds of children occupied a stand with the inten- 


tion of singing ‘God bless the Prince of Wales’ as the royal 


carriage passed, but, unfortunately, half an hour prior to that 
event, part of the stand came down with a terrible crash. One 
little lad was carried to the hospital with his leg broken ; but in 
a short time—so great was his anxiety to see the Prince and 
Princess—he was brought back in a bath-chair. Soon the royal 
carriage approached ; the first bars of the melody rose on the 
air, and then suddenly died away. Her Royal Highness had 
noticed the accident, and with visible concern on her face had 
the carriage stopped to inquire whether anything serious had 
occurred, The boy in the bath-chair was wheeled to the front 
of the carriage as ‘the only case,’ and had the honour of a few 
kindly words of commiseration . . . when the procession moved 
on, the singing was again essayed, but it was no use ; the children 
broke out in shrill, deafening hurrahs,” in which the whole 
multitude joined, 

Soon after this the Princess, with three of her children, went 
off on a visit to her parents in Denmark, but this holiday was 
prematurely cut short by the declaration, on July 19th, of war 
between France and Germany. Naturally, in view of this de- 
plorable outbreak, the Prince wished his wife and children safe 
at home, 

The close alliance of the Prince with both sides lent for him a 
tragic interest to this memorable conflict. With the Prussians 
he was nearly related, and two of his brothers-in-law were 
actively engaged, On the other hand, he has always had a 
warm liking for France, while Emperor and Empress were 
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personal friends. Indeed, when the Empress Eugénie had to 
take refuge in our country the Prince and Princess were among 
the first to give her a warm welcome by personally visiting her 
at Chislehurst. It is easily to be supposed that in these circum- 
stances, and with relations on one side and friends on the other, 
the progress of the eventful campaign, the great victories of the 
German armies, and the crushing defeats of the French must 
have been followed with intense solicitude and concern, all the 
more that the delicacy of his position, as well as his own high 
sense of consideration and of the fitness of things, demanded 
strict reserve in his attitude and utterances with regard to events 
which were well-nigh convulsing Europe. } 

An amusing incident is told of a visit paid shortly after the 
war to the disastrous battiefield of Sedan. This was strictly 
incognito. When leaving the hotel the Prince found to his 
- dismay that neither he, his companion General Teesdale, nor, as 
it happened, the equerry had any ready money to pay the bill. 
The disclosure of his rank might have secured credit, but this 
he did not wish to make. Hence the equerry had to pay a visit 
to the Mont de Pi¢té with his own and the Prince’s watch to 
raise the needed funds. Such incidents have occurred more 
than once in royal history, as it is rarely the habit of a 
sovereign or prince, when accompanied by a suite supposed to 
look after such things, to trouble about financial affairs. We 
may be well assured the watches did not remain long in pawn 
once the Prince got back on his communications again. 

Few public home events are recorded in this year, 1871, the 
interest appearing to be concentrated on the gigantic war on the 
fair fields of France. ‘ 

One family matter awakened kindly sympathy. On April 6th 
a little son was born—the last child to appear. His coming was, 
however, not for long, as Prince Alexander died next day. His 
little body, by his mother’s desire, was laid to rest in the quiet 
churchyard at Sandringham, with the simple inscription over 
it :— 

ALEXANDER JOHN CHARLES ALBERT, 


Son oF THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES. 


‘ Suffer little children to come unto Me.” 
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CHAPTER XV. 


A NATION’S SUSPENSE. 


\{{E now approach the most eventful epoch in the 
life of Britain’s Prince, a crisis in his history ; 
to him, personally, a marvellous “ resurrection” 
—to use a phrase currently applied at the time— 
a crisis which called forth, in a degree absolutely 
unprecedented in the records of this or any other nation, the 
solicitude and prayers of a world-wide Empire. 

On the 22nd of November it was noised abroad that the 
Prince of Wales was indisposed. No thought of danger was 
suggested. Feverish he certainly was, and suffering from whit- 
low on one hand. The Times of this date stated that “the 
Prince of Wales has been prevented from paying his proposed 
visit to the Maharajah Dhuleep Singh by a chill resulting from 
a febrile attack, which confines him to his room.” The next 
day, however, it was admitted that typhoid fever was indicated. 
Further it transpired that all the guests at a house party at 
Scarborough, attended by the Prince, were suffering, and that 
Lord Chesterfield, one of the guests, and Blegg, the Prince’s 
groom, were down with typhoid. 

Alarm spread. Anxiety became general. Soon it was an- 
nounced that the Queen was at Sandringham, by the bedside 
of her son; that the Prince Consort’s devoted nurse, Princess 
Alice, had been summoned, and that “the Princess of Wales has 
borne her great trial in the most admirable manner, and with 
singular equanimity. While fully aware of the gravity of the 
Prince’s illness, Her Royal Highness has throughout been calm 
and collected.” As these facts became known the general anxiety 
deepened into widespread alarm. 

Slowly the fever ran its course, in spite of the highest medical 
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skill in the land, and the tender nursing of the Princess of 
Hesse and cf the “dear Alix,” whom the sufferer loved so 
fondly. A gleam of light came on the Princess of Wales’s 
birthday, December 1st, when the royal patient regained con- 
sciousness, and whispered to those at his bedside, “This is the 
Princess’s birthday.” Again the cloud fell, and his next conscious 
speech was a few days later, when, hearing someone speak of the 


SANDRINGHAM CHURCH. 


Queen’s visit, he said, “Has mamma come from Scotland? Does 
she know I am ill?” 

Still the tidings grew more grave. The patient’s strength 
was failing. Would it hold out? The Queen went again to 
Sandringham, all the Royal Family were summoned, and the 
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nation held its breath. With general consent people remem- 
bered how, on December 14th, ten years before, the Prince 
Consort passed away. Would it be so again? Many still recall 
the dark Sunday, December 10th, 1871, when the worst seemed 
impending, and special prayers arose with one consent in all 
parts of the empire. Shortly before service the vicar of St. 
Mary Magdalene, Sandringham, received the following from the 
Princess of Wales :— 

“My husband being, thank God, somewhat better, I am 
coming to church. I must leave, I fear, before the service is 
concluded, that I may watch by his bedside. Can you not say a 
few words in prayer, in the early part of the service, that I may 
join with you in prayer for my husband before I return to 
him ?” 

The touching request was of course acceded to. The next 
morning the account in the Times began with the words: “The 
Prince still lives, and we may still therefore hope.” That was 
all that could be said; the hope that was felt was the near 
kinsman of fear, but one day more had been wrested from the 
clutch of death, and in such a struggle every moment was 
precious. “The whole nation accompanies the Queen and the 
Princess of Wales with so much of earnest, loyal, and affection- 
ate sympathy, that I know I shall be expected to say a word as 
to the health of the royal mother and wife of the Prince. Her 
Majesty bears the trial with resignation and fortitude, and her 
great sorrow and solicitude have elicited the more clearly those 
high qualities which belong to her as head of a nation and a 
tenderly attached family. The intimate sympathies which have 
existed from the first between the Queen and the Princess of 
Wales have, of course, been strengthened by their common 
trouble, and the presence of the Queen in a time of so great 
anxiety and responsibility has been by all felt as a great support, 
and by the Princess of Wales especially as an infinite com- 
fort. The unaffectedly religious character of the Princess has 
strengthened her in her trial, The aid of solemn prayer, which 
she besought of the chaplain of the Prince in that now historic 
letter to which reference has been made, has never been wanting 
to her, and this is only an illustrative incident in a life and 
character which are respected the better they are known.” 

Still for some days no improvement appeared. The bulletins 
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DAWN OF HOPE. 
told of restless nights, broken by fits of breathlessness, which 
threatened suffocation, and induced days of fever and exhaus- 
tion. The high temperature, the bronchial irritation, the strain 
on the heart, made the anxious watchers in the sick-room dread 
the worst. Moreover, the home circle doubtless remembered too 
well—what millions beyond were thinking of—the sad anniver- 
sary now at hand. All days being alike in such illness, these 
fears were, no doubt, irrational ; but none the less were they 
natural in the circumstances. At length the ominous date, 
December 14th, passed, and some slight symptoms of improve- 
ment began to show themselves. On the Saturday, December 
16th, it was announced that the Prince had enjoyed quiet and 
restful sleep, and was so far out of imminent danger that the 
younger members of the Royal Family had left Sandringham. 

Next day both the Prince and his groom, Blegg, were com- 
mended to God in prayer in the church at Sandringham. In 
the afternoon the Princess found time to visit the humble 
servant—evidently dying—and when, a few hours later, he died, 
she and the Queen went to comfort his relations. By such 
womanly acts did our Sovereign maintain her hold on the 
affections of her people. Thus both the peer and the peasant, 
who caught the fever at the same time as the Prince, had suc- 
cumbed, while by the blessing of God His Royal Highness began 
gradually to mend. 

Progress was, however, slow, though steady, bulletins became 
fewer, till on Christmas Eve, all fear of a fatal termination being 
over, only one bulletin a day was issued to assure the people 
of his continued amendment. On Christmas Day the Princess 
of Wales and the Princess Alice appeared as usual to take part 
in the distribution of gifts among the labourers on the estate, 
their faces, that had grown wan with weary watching, illumined 
with the bright smiles of revived hope. The Prince himself 
sent a message to his tenants and servants, stating that he hoped 
soon to be among them again. 

On the following day Her Majesty the Queen addressed the 
following letter to her people :— 

“Winpsor Castle, 
“ December 26th, 1871. 

“The Queen is very anxious to express her deep sense of the. 
touching sympathy of the whole nation on the occasion of the 
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alarming illness of her dear son, the Prince of Wales. The 
universal feeling shown by her people during these painful, 
terrible days, and the sympathy evinced by them with herself 
and her beloved daughter, the Princess of Wales, as well as the 
general joy at the improvement in the Prince of Wales’ state, 
have made a deep and lasting impression on her heart that can 
never be effaced. It was, indeed, nothing new to her, for the 
Queen had met with the same sympathy when, just ten years ago, 
a similar illness removed from her side the mainstay of her life, 
the best, wisest, and kindest of husbands. The Queen wishes 
to express at the same time, on the part of the Princess of Wales, 
her feelings of heartfelt gratitude, for she has been as deeply 
touched as the Queen by the great and universal manifestation 
of loyalty and sympathy. 

“The Queen cannot conclude without expressing her hope that 
her faithful subjects will continue their prayers to God for the 
complete recovery of her dear son to health and strength.” 

Even yet progress, with all the vexatious incidents which so 
often retard convalescence, was slow, but the minds of men were 
relieved with the assurance that danger was past. As one has 
said, ‘The worst was over, and when ‘the new sun arose on the 
new year’ it shone on a loyal people, between whom and their 
Sovereign a new bond of affection had been formed.” 

Even the Parisian Gaulovs said, “This England, which we 
were told was ready to become a republic, which was accused of 
despising its princes, and of having got rid of all its old-fashioned 
ideas of loyalty—come and see it to-day, note its grief, and be 
instructed.” 

On this Mr. H. C. Burdett keenly comments in these words :— 
“But not only strangers, the English nation itself had been 
instructed by its grief. It had learned how much it loved its 
Prince. There had been plenty of national grumbling. Critical 
eyes, forgetting that the privileges of a high position are felt 
before its responsibilities, and colouring with the spectacles of 
their prejudices ‘the fierce light which beats upon a throne,’ 
had had many faults to find with this young Prince, whom his . 
father’s death and his mother’s sorrow had made, when only 
entering on manhood, the most prominent personage in a great 
nation. They found his taste too frivolous, his bonhomie lacking 
in reserve and dignity ; but when he was laid on a bed of sick- 
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ness all was forgotten, except that he was our Prince, and that 
we loved him still.” 

The main interest of the crisis has kept us till now closely 
occupied with the progress of the Prince’s illness, but there are 
one or two matters outside the sick-chamber which call for 
notice in reviewing the lessons of the time. 

One curious pamphlet, Our Prince’s Day, gives a remarkable 
account of the great National Thanksgiving, opening thus :— 
“The twenty-seventh of February, 1872, will be a day to be 
marked with white chalk in the annals of London. It will 
stand forth in history a grand testimony to the depth and 
sincerity of British loyalty, as manifested within the same 
twelve months that saw the red flag of ruffianism, the Commune, 
hoisted in Paris, The agonised suspense of that dark Sunday in 
December, when our Queen and her family expected every 
moment to hear the fatal message from the sick-chamber at 
Sandringham, is compensated by the spectacle of the jubilant 
capital, rejoicing with the Sovereign in her joy, as it had sym- 
pathised with her in her grief. 

“.,. From Protestant, Presbyterian, and Nonconformist 
house of worship, from Roman Catholic church, and Jewish 
synagogue, and Parsee temple, the prayer went up that the 
calamity which overshadowed the empire might be averted ; 
and, thanks to God, the prayer was heard. We dreaded that 
we should hear the ‘great bell of Paul’s’ toll for a royal death, 
and, lo! the dome resounds with hymns of thanksgiving. Our 
sadness is turned to gladness.” 

“The Prince of Wales did not himself know, nor did we 
know, how precious his life was till the possibility arose that 
it might be lost. His prostration awoke us to the fact that he 
had endeared himself to all Englishmen by frank, free-hearted 
bearing ; by an unassuming, hearty manner; by a readiness to 
take interest in anything and everything to please and benefit 
the community; by his open hand, social affability, love of 
field sports, patronage of the drama, and his general exhibition 
of traits of character that gave promise of a reign bright, 
prosperous, and happy.” 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
A NATION’S THANKSGIVING. 


| BRIEF chapter may be devoted to the outcome 
"| of this period of suspense, and in particular 
to the National Thanksgiving which marked 
s| a sense that a people’s prayers had been heard. 

By the 10th of February, 1872, the Prince 
was so far recovered as to be able to travel to Windsor, and 
then on to Osborne, the Princess accompanying him. Of His 
Royal Highness little was seen, the utmost care being taken that 
he should not be exposed to cold en route. 

The Princess was noted to be showing traces of her unweary- 
ing ministry by the sick-bed of her husband in her pale cheeks 
and heavy eyes, The journey was kept very quiet to avoid 
noise and crowds, but here and there it had got wind, and knots 
of enthusiastic people assembled to greet fervently the Prince 
and his devoted wife. At Eton the boys turned out en masse to 
give a hearty and loyal welcome. 

Meanwhile arrangements were being completed for a National 
Thanksgiving Service in St. Paul’s Cathedral. When the Prince © 
and Princess returned to Marlborough House after their brief 
holiday, one of their first visitors was Dr. Stanley, who had 
by that time become Dean of Westminster. He suggested that 
a private Thanksgiving Service should be held at Westminster 
Abbey, and his suggestion met with approval. Writing to 
a correspondent he thus describes the service: “I went to 
Marlborough House to suggest that the Prince of Wales should 
come. He consented at once, and it was agreed that he, the 
Princess, and the Crown Prince of Denmark, and, if in town, 
Prince Alfred, should come. I kept it a secret, except from the 
canons. We met them at the great western door; the nave was 
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quite clear. They walked in with me, and took their places on 
my right. The Prince of Wales heard every word, and has 
decided that it shall be published. . . . It was one of those rare 
occasions on which I was able to say all that I wished to say.” 
This sermon was based on the text, Psalm cxxii,1: “I was 


THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS DRIVING DURING HIS CONVALESCENCE, 


glad when they said unto me, Let us go up unto the house of 
the Lord.” In the course of an eloquent sermon the Dean said 
that these words fully expressed the feeling which swayed the 
whole Metropolis—a gladness which made itself felt to the 
distant extremities of our mighty empire. Here is one passage 
illustrating the tone of this utterance :— 

“The Prince of Wales knows, and we know, that on him 
henceforth, as by a new consecration and confirmation, devolves 
the glorious task of devoting to his country’s service that life 
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which is in a special sense no longer his, but ours, for which 
his country’s prayers, his country’s thanksgivings, have been so 
earnestly offered. He knows, as few in like positions have 
known, the mighty power for good which has, within our 
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i THANKSGIVING DAY: PROCESSION PASSING UP LUDGATE HILL 


own memory, been exercised in that lofty sphere by one who 

from early manhood to his sudden and untimely end wore the 

white flower of a blameless life, unscathed and unspotted even 

in that fierce light which beats upon a throne. He has learned 
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THE DEAN’S SERMON, 


by the experience of these eventtul weeks, he has had borne 
in upon him by thousands and tens of thousands of voices, 
that of him to whom much has been given, of him much shall 
be required. Hardly ever, in the long course of our history, 


has so heart-stirring a prospect been opened of beginning life 

afresh, of taking the lead in all that is true and holy, just and 

good, of finding in the hundred calls of duty a hundred open- 

ings for the best and purest enjoyment, of strengthening the 
II 


THANKSGIVING SERVICE IN ST, PAUL'S. — 
relaxed fibre of English morals, of raising and purifying the 
homes of the poor and the tone of every grade of society, of 
becoming by the sheer force of a stainless and guileless life 
a terror, not to good works, but to the evil.” 

Words such as these expressed a feeling strongly present to 
the minds of thoughtful men, and in a large measure they have 
proved prophetic. Few later observers have failed to note that 
this eventful illness and wonderful recovery marked a distinct 
epoch in His Royal Highness’s career. 

Interesting, however, as this service was in a personal way, 
the eyes of the nation were turned to St. Paul’s, and people 
from all quarters were preparing to line the streets for the 
royal procession, in order to give the Queen and her son and 
daughter-in-law a splendid and heartfelt ovation. To say that 
St. Paul’s was crowded on the 27th of February, 1872, conveys 
little idea of the vast gathering. Her Majesty and the Royal 
Family were surrounded by cabinet ministers, peers, members 
of the Houses of Parliament, the Lord Mayor and Corporation, 
besides a host of provincial mayors and provosts, together with 
leading men of all ranks and professions. 

Setting out from Buckingham Palace at noon, the royal pro- 
cession was greeted in the Green Park by thirty thousand 
children, who sang the National Anthem as the carriages passed. 
Their rendering of this hymn, their ringing cheers, and the 
roar of greeting from the masses of people who thronged the 
entire route, will linger in the minds of all who watched 
the incidents of the people’s thanksgiving. Bootless were it 
to attempt to describe the decorations and fervid mottoes which 
were everywhere displayed. 

As the Queen entered the great Cathedral she is said to have 
been much impressed by the scene as it presented itself. Visibly 
affected she passed up the nave, leaning on the arm of the Prince 
of Wales, who escorted Her Majesty to a seat specially reserved 
for her. 

After the “Te Deum” had been sung, prayers and a thanks- 
giving prayer were offered. The Archbishop of Canterbury 
then preached from Romans xii. 5—“ Members one of another” 
—gathering, in eloquent language, some of the great lessons 
of the eventful period. 

On the return home the route was changed to afford oppor- 
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tunities to more of her loyal subjects to gaze on their Queen and 
her children ; to mark her smiling and happy ; and to see that 
the Prince, though bearing traces of his illness, looked well and 
in good spirits. Along Holborn and Oxford Street the crowd 
was said to be the largest and most euthusiastic ever seen in 
London. Reaching at length the Palace, it seemed as though 
the people would never cease cheering or disperse. Cheer on 
cheer rent the air; and the Queen and the Princess and even 
the Prince himself had to appear on the balcony to acknowledge 
the loyal clamours of the multitude. ' 

Well might Bishop Wilberforce sum up the day in these 
epigrammatic words: “All London went wild.” The Queen 
herself was deeply touched. Two days later she wrote to the 
Prime Minister, Mr. Gladstone, one of those womanly letters 
which have done so much to bind people and Sovereign in 
sympathetic bonds :— 

“BUCKINGHAM PaLacz, 
“ February 29th, 1872. 

“The Queen is anxious, as on a previous occasion, to express 
publicly her own personal very deep sense of the reception she 
and her dear children met with on Tuesday, February 27th, 
from millions of her subjects on her way to and from St. 
Paul’s. 

“Words are too weak for the Queen to say how very deeply 
touched and gratified she has been by the immense enthusiasm 
and affection exhibited towards her dear son and herself, from 
the highest down to the lowest, on the long progress through the 
capital ; and she would earnestly wish to convey her warmest 
and most heartfelt thanks to the whole nation for this great 
demonstration of loyalty. The Queen, as well as her dear son 
and dear daughter-in-law, felt that the whole nation joined with 
them in thanking God for sparing the beloved Prince of Wales’s 
life. The remembrance of this day, and of the remarkable order 
maintained throughout, will for ever be affectionately remem- 
bered by the Queen and her family.” 

It must be borne in due remembrance that while we have 
described the London thanksgiving as being national, and taken 
part in by Queen and Prince, it is merely illustrative of the 
rejoicings and thanksgivings which marked Thanksgiving Day all 
over the kingdom, and to the most distant bounds of the empire, 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


THREE QUIET, USEFUL YEARS. 


FTER this long and exhausting illness, a com- 
"| plete change of air and scene, combined with an 
absolute rest from ceremonial functions, was in- 
::| sisted upon. Hence a Continental tour was 

NY arranged, strictly incognito, in order to avoid 
State senecemions and all other well-meant but fatiguing form- 
alities which usually mark a royal progress. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales accordingly started on 
March 9th, 1872, for Paris and the South of France, travelling 
as the Earl and Countess of Chester. Having spent some time 
in the French Riviera, they proceeded to Rome, being joined by 
the royal family of Denmark. They went on to Florence, 
Venice, and Milan. After a season among the Italian lakes and 
mountains, they returned home much refreshed and invigorated 
by the trip. 

The keen interest of the people had not passed away. Their 
reception on the afternoon of their arrival when they appeared 
in Hyde Park was most enthusiastic. Immense crowds had 
assembled to greet them, as it had become known that they had 
reached London, and it was generally expected that they would 
be seen among the élite of society on the drive in the park. 
When that same evening they visited the Royal Italian Opera 
House, the entire audience rose en masse to greet them, and 
cheered again and again till the rafters seemed to shake. 

But it was not the West Enders only who were enthusiastic. 
A few days later, June 24th, all the East End was in an uproar 
to welcome the Prince and Princess coming in state to open the 
Bethnal Green Museum. Moreover, to gratify the desire of the 
East Enders, they made a lengthened tour through the dingy 
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AN OUTBURST OF LOYALTY, ~- 


streets, amongst masses of people who gave them a loyal and 
vigorous reception. The outburst of loyalty amongst the masses 
was described by eye-witnesses as “remarkable in its heartiness 
and spontaneity.” 

A significant illustration is afforded by a letter written by the 
Princess Alice, in December, 1872, of the deep impression made 
on the members of the Royal Family by the illness and recovery 
of the Prince of Wales. It may be explained that the 14th, on 
which the writer lays stress, was the date of the Prince Consort’s 
death, and of the turning-point in the Prince of Wales’ sickness ; 
while afterwards it was, strangely enough, the date of her own 
death. It is still known as the “dark day” in the history of 
our Queen. Her Royal Highness wrote: “That our good sweet 
Alix should have been spared this terrible grief, when this time 
last year it seemed so imminent, fills my heart with gratitude 
for her dear sake, as for yours, his children, and ours. . . . The 
14th will now be a day of mixed recollections and feelings to us, 
a day hallowed in the family, when one great spirit ended his 
work on earth . . . and when another was left to fulfil his duty, 
God grant, for the welfare of his own family and of thousands.” 

The following year, 1873, marked by no exciting events, was 
occupied in quiet, useful service. 

In the early days of June a new infirmary was opened at 
Wigan by the Prince and Princess. The town was crowded by 
people from the surrounding districts. The streets were finely 
decorated, and great enthusiasm was displayed. In the course 
of a brief address His Royal Highness expressed his own and his 
wife’s deep interest in every such effort to mitigate suffering and 
alleviate distress. 

In this same month of’ June, the Prince and Princess were 
called to mourn with their loved sister and devoted nurse, the 
Princess Alice, in the death of her infant son, killed by falling 
out of a window at Darmstadt. At the same time they were 
occupied in quite another direction in entertaining the Shah 
of Persia, then on a visit to London. This was not the Shah of 
a more recent visit, but an earlier potentate, whose ideas and 
customs were strictly Oriental, and who was by no means the 
affable and pleasant guest of a later period. London society 
went for a time in raptures over the Persian monarch, and the 
Prince and Princess of Wales had to take their share of the 
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entertaining. It is said that the Prince spared neither time nor 
trouble in doing honour to his visitor from Persia. 

His Royal Highness has also in many ways manifested his 
love of art ; of this an illustration is supplied in the year under 
review. Wie the death of Sir Edwin Landseer steps were 
taken to arrange a Landseer Exhibition. In this effort the 
Prince lent valuable assistance, securing the loan of two beautiful 
pictures from the King of the Belgians, and of another from the 
Duke of Coburg. He himself said that he had most cheerfully 
_ devoted his best endeavours to render the exhibition a success, 
so that the nation might have an opportunity of seeing these 
magnificent English paintings, some of which, as private property, 
had never been shown in public. This Landseer Exhibition 
proved a decided success, 

Moreover, a considerable part of the Prince’s time and labour 
in this year was given to personal work in connection with the 
Vienna International Exhibition. With his brother, Prince 
Arthur, he attended the opening in May ; but his interest was 
not confined to a mere formal visit. As President of the English 
Commission he is said to have worked very hard to secure an 
adequate representation of British manufactures, and his in- 
fluence contributed largely to the success and completeness of 
the British section. 

These few points gathered nn quiet years serve to indicate 
the useful way the Prince of Wales set himself to further and 
often initiate undertakings of divers kinds which seemed to him 
for the welfare and industrial prosperity of the people. 

Meanwhile he was much at home, where he has always been 
happiest, among his family and his own people at Sandringham. 
The late Archbishop Magee, at that time Bishop of Peterborough, 
affords in the following letter to his wife a pleasant glimpse of 
home life on the Norfolk estate :— 

“ SANDRINGHAM, 
“ December 6th, 1878. 

“ ,... Larrived just as they were all at tea in the entrance 
hall, and had to walk in, all seedy and dishevelled from my 
day’s journey, and sit down beside the Princess of Wales, with 
Disraeli on the other side of me, and sundry lords and ladies 
round the table. The Prince received me very kindly, and 
certainly has most winning and gracious manners. The Princess 
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VISIT TO RUSSIA. 


seems smaller and thinner than I remember her at Dublin, 
They seemed to be pleasant and domesticated, with little state 
and very simple ways.” 


Our “Sailor Prince,” the Duke of Edinburgh, was married 
in St. Petersburg on March 23rd, 1874, to Her Imperial High- 
ness the Grand Duchess Marie Alexandroyna, only daughter 
of Alexander II. of Russia. The Prince and Princess of Wales 
attended the marriage, as representing the Queen. Dean Stanley 
performed the English part of the marriage ceremony. Four 
future kings were present: the Prince of Wales, the Crown Prince 
of Denmark, the Czarewitch, and the Crown Prince of Prussia. 
Dr. Stanley, in writing by request to the Queen a description of 
the wedding, comments on the striking diversity in character and 
expression he observed in the features of these four rulers in posse. 
During this visit to the Russian capital the Prince and Princess 
of Wales were received with great distinction and much honour, 

The Ashantee expedition took place in this year (1874), and 
the brilliant success of that brief but arduous campaign aroused 
considerable enthusiasm. The commander, Sir Garnet, now Lord, 
Wolseley was entertained at the Mansion House by the Lord 
Mayor of London. The Prince of Wales was present, and in 
the course of his speech said that he rejoiced, as a soldier and 
comrade, to see the representatives of the gallant troops who had 
well maintained their great reputation in the face of the difficulties 
of the unhealthy climate and the roadless country they had to 
penetrate. 

We have already noted the kindliness of feeling which exists 
between His Royal Highness and his servants and members of 
his household. A fresh illustration was provided about Christ- 
mas 1874, when Colonel Grey died at Sandringham. The Princess 
Alice remarked in a letter to her royal mother, “ Dear Bertie’s 
true and constant heart suffers on such occasions, for he can be 
constant in friendship, and all who serve him serve him with 
warm attachment.” 

Early in the following year he had further cause to mourn in 
the loss of a true and tried counsellor of many years’ standing, 
Canon Kingsley, whose death was felt and lamented as that of a 
personal friend and intimate. 

Another event of a personal character was the inauguration of 
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ss THE PRINCESS AND MR. MOODY. 


old St. Margaret’s Church, King’s Lynn, which had been restored 
as a memorial of the Prince’s recovery from his illness, In this 
restoration the Prince and Princess had taken a great interest, 
and their presence at the opening ceremonies gave cause for 
much rejoicing. 

Messrs. Moody and Sankey, the famous American Evangelists, 
were at that time holding largely-attended services in the Opera 
House, Haymarket. On Thursday afternoon, April 15th, the 
Princess, accompanied by the Duchess of Sutherland and other 
ladies, attended the service, staying to the end and evincing a 
deep interest in the proceedings. Mr. Moody’s address on this 
occasion was on “Grace: its source, character, and effect.” 
Having been myself among the audience, I well remember the 
interest awakened when the whisper passed round that the 
Princess was in the royal box, 
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OUR EASTERN EMPIRE, 


7,1 has long been the dream of my life to visit 
1 ke India,” the Prince of Wales was wont to aver. 
Pe This dream was fulfilled when, in 1875-6, he 
ve undertook his most important tour. The ad- 
‘J vantages of a personal acquaintance with our 
io empire in the East were obvious. In a high sense, and 
without imputing to His Royal Highness any idea of party 
politics, from which he has always most studiously kept apart, 
he is an Imperialist, and as such, fully awake to the value and 
importance of our great Eastern inheritance. 

It is unnecessary to enter into detail as to the preliminary 
difficulties. These are long past. The tour was a grand success, 
and the initiatory obstacles seem trivial now. Never had such a 
visitor, under such auspices, made a peaceful progress through 
the Eastern realm. Mighty conquerors, long before the era of 
Alexander the Great, had swept the land with ruthless terror. 
But a visit from the heir to the British throne in friendly guise 
—near to the throne, although not ruling Sovereign—was a 
different matter. It involved certain delicate questions in deal- 
ing with Oriental potentates and statesmen. But all this had 
to be faced, for the Prince, who can be absolute when he will, 
regarded it as his mission to visit India, and he meant to go, 
Before his firm resolve obstacles vanished, and on March 22nd, 
1875, the Times contained an official announcement that in 
November he would start for Hindostan. The news, already 
freely mooted, aroused much interest, and was hailed with 
delight in India itself. 

In order to avoid to some extent the over-pressure of a state 
visit, it was resolved the tour should be personal, although not 
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incognito. He was to travel as the Prince of Wales, with a 
suitable suite, and yet not formally as representing Her Majesty 
the Queen. This fine distinction was, however, more nominal 
than real. Actually he was hailed everywhere as the Heir 
Apparent and the eldest son of the august ruler of the Indies. 

Another serious question was the necessity, in accordance with 
Oriental customs, of making presents to native princes and prin- 
cesses, and of carefully proportioning these to rank, position, 
and susceptibilities of the recipients. Such details were of vital 
importance among the potentates and officials of a land like 
India. The most careful estimates were prepared, and £40,000 
worth of gifts were provided. A vote was passed in the House 
of Commons for £60,000 towards personal expenses, while the 
Viceroy of India was to afford the Prince hospitality during his 
whole tour in the empire. 

Amid many public manifestations of keen interest, the Prince 
started on Monday, October 11th, 1875, the Princess accompany- 
ing him to Calais, and returning to her children. On October 
16th he reached Brindisi, and stepped on board the Serapis. 
After a pleasant trip down the coast of Cephalonia, and a visit 
to his relatives and friends at Athens, Port Said was made on 
October 23rd, and the Canal was entered. He made from Port 
Said a three days’ visit to Cairo, to renew old friendships, to 
meet the Khedive, and to see once more the Pyramids, On 
board again, through the Straits of Jubal, down the Red Sea, 
with its stewing heat, sighting the lonely British rock of Perim 
on Sunday, October 31st, and landing at Aden—the first of our 
Eastern possessions—on Monday, November Ist. The strange 
sights impressed the Prince greatly—nowhere on earth are such 
diversities of nationalities to be seen at one time. In the crowds 
might be noticed weird and wonderful types of humanity from 
the opposite coast of Africa, often over six feet tall, and wearing 
their hair stiffened with quills, like small snakes, with white 
teeth and scanty clothing; fierce-eyed, proud Arabs, smooth 
Hindus, sleek Parsees, imperious Turks, tawny Egyptians, 
voluble Greeks, Maltese, and Levantines, with French, Spaniards, 
Italians, Germans, Scandinavians, and Britishers—truly a motley, 
mixed host. 

Starting once more, the Serapis steamed across the Indian 
Gulf, making Bombay on November 8th. Here the Prince set 
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RECEPTION AT BOMBAY. 


foot on that mighty empire where, as the Times said, “ Hundreds 
of millions of human beings were waiting to feast their eyes 
upon him—from the Viceroy to the humblest sepoy.” The East 
India Squadron had been ordered to rendezvous in the bay, and 
as the ships sailed out in two long echelon lines to meet the 
Serapis, the sight is described as very fine. The Viceroy of 
India, Lord Northbrook, came off to welcome the Prince, fol- 
lowed by the Governor of Bombay. Then came the landing. 
The dockyard stair, in its normal state one of the ugliest of 
structures, was for the nonce gay and beautiful. Around stood 
the most strange and picturesque of assemblages. Chiefs, sirdars, 
native grandees, Parsees, Moslems, Hindus, Mahrattas, Arabs, 
Jews, and Malays, while apart were grouped the European 
residents. When the Prince came on shore the anxiety of the 
chiefs to see him was almost painful. The Prince was at first 
shut out from their view, or was only revealed at times in the 
centre of a waving mass of cocked hats, plumed helmets, 
uniforms, and European dresses, in which he was scarcely dis- 
tinguishable ; but when they could identify him, the frankness 
of his smile, and the candid look with which he surveyed them, 
produced on the instant a favourable impression. In accordance 
with Indian notions of royal dignity, it had been decided, after 
much consideration, that the progress through the city must be 
on elephants ; but as the Prince had never ridden in an elephant- 
palanquin, it was finally resolved they should pass through the 
city in carriages. The procession, for seven miles, through long 
vistas of charming scenes, is described in glowing terms, Recep- 
tions, visits, levees, balls, and banquets, one being given in the 
Cave of Elephanta, followed for five days. 

The Parsee chairman of the Corporation presented a loyal and 
well-toned address, which told how Bombay from a barren rock 
had become a fair and flourishing city, and all through a strong 
and wise government. 

In the reception which followed the Prince won golden 
opinions among the native princes and chiefs by his tact and 
affable courtesy—things which count for even more in the East 
than at home. Very fatiguing this must have been in the 
unaccustomed heat, sitting and standing for hours, clad in a 
state uniform of cloth and gold lace, yet the Prince stood it 
nobly. An immense number of princes, rajahs, and other 
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THE PRINCE AND THE BLUEJACKETS. — 


potentates appeared to pay their respects to the royal visitor. 
The first to be received was a child of twelve, the Rajah of 
Kholapur, the ruler of a million people. His turban, it was 
said, contained “a king’s ransom of pearls and rubies.” The 
reception for British officials and residents was held in the 
evening of the same day. 

While in Bombay the Prince celebrated his thirty-fourth 
birthday, taking care that the sailors of the Serapis should have 
cause to remember the date, and returning, after a heavy day 
ashore, to see them eat his birthday dinner and to cut his 
birthday cake. 

The residents of Bombay also organised a great dinner for the 
sailors, not only of the Serapis, but of her consort, the Osborne, 
and the other vessels of the convoy and of the fleet in the bay. 
The Prince himself attended, and, mounting a plank, gave a 
toast to the two thousand bluejackets, adding: “ My lads, I am 
glad to meet you all. I drink to your good health and a happy 
voyage home.” It is by such “little” acts of kindness and good 
nature the Prince has gained his strong hold on the affections 
of all who have served him, or personally had to do with him 
in any capacity. 

From Bombay the Prince visited Poona, seeing on the way 
Kirkee, where the momentous battle was fought which decided 
the fate of the Mahratta Empire and established British rule 
in India. At Poona an address was presented by a very vener- 
able Hindu gentleman, whose name, as given in the official 
account, would span across my whole page. Here the famous 
Palace of Gunnesh Khind became for the time a royal residence. 
From this centre the Prince visited a remarkable old temple, 
setting out so early in the morning that some of his suite were 
left fast asleep. The ancient pile, the shrine of Shiva and the 
Lion fortress, were inspected with great interest. From a slit in 
the wall of this temple the last of the Peishwas had seen his 
numberless host of trusted warriors scattered like dust before 
a handful of British troops. 

Baroda, the capital of a native state—a state, moreover, which 
had but lately been in agitation—was next visited, the young 
Gaekwar giving the Prince a splendid reception, and providing 
besides what His Royal Highness dearly loves—good sport. Of 
course, the receptions here were purely native and Oriental. 
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TICKING EXPEDITION, 
At length came the eagerly-anticipated shikar (hunt) in the 
preserves of the Gaekwar ; first on elephants and with cheetahs, 
and then stalking in the jungle. A pig-sticking expedition 
followed, the Prince spearing his first wild boar. Altogether, 
this trip to an independent state proved a most enjoyable 
interlude. 

Returning to Bombay, the Prince bade farewell to the 
authorities, and embarking once more on his good ship, the 
Serapis, he sailed away down the western coast of India, En 
voyage a landing was made at the quaint old Portuguese settle- 
ment of Goa, where the Governor received him with every 
effort to do him honour. The town is described as a very 
curious, old-world place. The officials, though very polite, said, 
as they looked at the ruins, “We were once great ; we ruled 
great provinces in this land. Now you are masters. Look and 
see all that is left us.” 

Ceylon, which the Prince had all along been specially anxious 
to see, was made on December Ist, when the Serapis anchored 
in Colombo Roads. A railway trip followed to the capital, 
Kandy, the scenery being “simply wonderful in its variety 
and beauty.” 

At Kandy, as at Colombo, enthusiastic demonstrations were 
given of loyalty and delight, in which even the “ devil dancers” 
united by giving a Pe-a hara in honour of the Prince. This 
is a very ancient and grotesque ceremony, originally pagan, now 
merely a relic of old-time customs. Besides the long series of 
state functions visits were made to. many places of interest, as 
the temple containing the sacred tooth of Gotama Bhudda, an 
ancient imposture, of which strange stories are told. But better 
than this were the delightful days which followed of jungle _ 
shooting and elephant hunting. The day he spent hunting 
elephants is described as full of excitement, in which the Prince 
fully shared, as he shot his first elephant and stood on its huge 
body, “streaming with perspiration, his clothes wet and torn 
to shreds.” 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


MEMORIES OF THE MUTINY. 
HESE pleasant days in the isle of spicy breezes 


© formed a very delightful interlude in the heavy 


of and incessant round of stately and elaborate 


3 AN British rulers, Indian princes, and native people 
imposed on the Shahzadah, as the Prince was everywhere 
greeted, 

Still, pleasant as these days in Ceylon were, they must end, 
for the mighty millions of the mainland were awaiting their 
Prince’s coming. Accordingly, on December 9th he left the 
island where he had so thoroughly enjoyed himself, and sailed 
for the port of Tuticorin, in Tamil land, where he took train for 
Madras, passing through Tinnevelly and the marvellous scenery 
of the Nilgherries. In this district missions have been re- 
markably successful, and the Prince met thousands of native 
Christians, whose children sang sweet songs and greeted him en- 
thusiastically. He stopped en route at various towns of consider- 
able historical interest, and saw some very famous temples and 
other magnificent buildings. Thus he was royally received at 
Korilpatty, Madura, Dindigal, and Trichinopoly. 

Madras was reached in the early hours of December 13th. 
The reception in the streets was most enthusiastic. Near the 
Wallahjah Bridge a remarkable assemblage of 12,500 children 
had been grouped from 126 different mission and Government 
schools and colleges. The sight greatly pleased the Prince. The 
official reception followed, and several notable native rajahs and 
chiefs were presented, one of whom had a string of names and 
titles long enough to fill three lines of type. 
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The next day (14th) being the anniversary of his father’s 
death, the Prince, as his royal mother always does, suspended all 
ceremonies, and spent it in seclusion and quiet at Guindy Park, 
the country seat of the Governor of Madras. 

Races occupied the following day, under St. Thomas Mount, 
said to be the scene of the martyrdom of St. Thomas Aquinas. 
The afternoon was spent in receiving addresses and paying 
formal calls. Amongst others a visit is described to the Princess 
of Tanjore, who sat behind a screen, hiding her face. When the 
Prince put in his hand to be shaken, she grasped it warmly, 
saying, “I am glad to see my royal brother,” and asking after 
the Queen, “my royal sister.” 

Six busy and eventful days followed, each fully occupied with 
ceremonials and entertainments of the most diversified kind. 

But one of the finest effects during the stay at Madras was a 
successful attempt to illuminate the surf—enormous long curling 
breakers, as I have watched them on the East Coast of Africa 
rolling in from the wide Pacific. The whole thing was very 
cleverly contrived, the mountainous waves seeming lined with 
coloured fire through which thousands of catamaran men and 
black Massoulah boats manceuvred in the most extraordinary 
and daring fashion. The whole scene appears to have been 
unique even in the Prince’s wide and varied experience. A 
grand native entertainment on a vast scale, with nautch dances 
and all sorts of Indian performances, filled another exciting 
evening. 

On December 18th the Prince re-embarked on board the 
Serapis, which had come round from the Tamil coast to await 
him, having, in embarking, his first experience of a Massoulah 
boat. The three-days’ sail across the great Bay of Bengal, 
famous for monsoons and cyclones, was calm and pleasant. On 
Tuesday morning, December 21st, the vessel was off the Hooghly, 
but it was Thursday ere the Serapis and her consort (December 
23rd) reached Calcutta, where countless multitudes thronged the 
Maidan, and natives as well as Europeans were in a state of 
animated expectancy. 

The gathering of the mightiest and most ancient rulers of 
India was unprecedented. Men stood there side by side whose 
races had been at war with one another for centuries untold. 
Holkar of Judore, the Maharajahs of Puttiala and Cashmere, and 
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the Begum of Bhopal being specialised among the notables. A 
chief said to the Minister of a native state, “Think what a way 
I have come to see the Prince! Think what distances we have 
journeyed, and yet we are only permitted to gaze on his face for 
a moment!” “Very true,” replied the Minister; “but just 
think what a way the Prince has come to see you!” 

One notable ceremony was a Chapter of the Order of the 
Star of India, held in-Calcutta on New Year’s Day. No expense 
was spared to render it a magnificent occasion. The Chapter 
tent was even carpeted with cloth of gold, emblazoned with the 
Royal Arms. In the grand procession the Companions of the 
Order walked two and two, native and European. The Begum 
of Bhopal, as the first lady Knight Grand Commander, had a 
procession all to herself. His Royal Highness presided, and it 
is said that such a gathering had never been witnessed in India. 
A number of fresh investitures were made, each being saluted 
with seventeen guns. The pageant of the Knights Grand 
Cross, Knights Grand Commanders, and Companions was most 
imposing. 

After a visit to Bankipur the Prince travelled to Benares, the 
sacred city of the Hindus. Here, as earlier in the fanatical 
Poona, gloomy prognostications of danger were refuted by the 
ardour and enthusiasm of the people. However intense their 
religious zeal, they cheerily showed their eagerness to welcome 
the son of the great ruler of India, under whose sway they had 
found peace and content. He visited the golden temple, the 
sacred pool, a horrible slimy tank, and other famous sights. 
Thence he proceeded by steamer up the Ganges to the old fort of 
Ramnagar, rich in stirring memories, and on to Fyzabad. 

Next came Lucknow, where the Prince examined the remains, 
and inquired most closely into the history and associations of the 
Residency, the defence of which will be celebrated while history 
lasts. He also mingled with the garrison in camp, and laid the 
foundation-stone of a memorial to the loyal sepoys who stood 
shoulder to shoulder with the British soldiers in the long and 
valorous defence. Moreover, he reviewed some aged native 
veterans—survivors of the tragic siege. They appeared all 
ragged and squalid, but he heeded not their poverty in memory 
of their heroic faithfulness, A pig-sticking expedition provided 
some pleasurable variety, but not without risk, for both Lord 
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HIS FIRST TIGER, 
Carrington and Lord Napier of Magdala had their collar-bones 

_ broken. 

Cawnpore, with all its tragic memories, was next visited. 
| After driving through the old cantonments, the Prince went to 
the memorial church, walking to the old well where so many 
Englishwomen and children were murdered by Nana Sahib, and 
examining the monument erected on the spot. He read with 
deep emotion the simple inscription :— 

“To the memory of a great company of Christian people, 
principally women and children, who were cruelly murdered 
here.” 

Delhi, the ancient capital of the Mogul empire, came next; 
but the Prince was thinking rather of the memorable siege which 
gave the death-blow to the mutiny than of the far-off Moguls, 
A great reception was given to officers, British and native, while 
a grand review was also held, The spots specially celebrated 
in the story of the mutiny and siege were also inspected with 
interest. 

At Lahore and Jumnoo His Royal Highness found himself 
among the Sikhs and Punjaubs, now our finest native soldiers, 
but not long since our deadliest foes, His reception was most 
enthusiastic. A visit to Umritsur followed. 

Agra was next visited, its marvellous Taj—one of the finest 
buildings in the world—being illuminated in his honour. The 
beauty of this marble memorial of « the Queen of Sorrow,” lit 
up as it was by innumerable lights, so entranced the Prince that 
he lingered gazing till midnight. 

Still setting his face southward, he reached J. eypore, where, on 
February 5th, he shot his first tiger—to his intense delight. 
Next came Jubbulpur, where in the prison he saw seven Thugs 
—a caste devoted to murder—who had been thirty-five years in 
prison, and were still boastful of past deeds ; one declaring he 
had killed sixty-seven people, and apparently regarding it as a 
very meritorious thing, 

Reaching Bombay once more, a series of imposing farewell 
ceremonies were held ; and on March 13th, just seventeen weeks 
after he had landed in India, the Prince and his party set sail 
for home. In these four months in our Eastern Empire the 
Prince of Wales had travelled about 8,000 miles by land and 
2,500 by sea, During that time he had met, it is said, moie 
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celebrated men and noted native rulers and rajahs, and actually 
seen more of the Indian Empire, than any living Englishman is 
believed to have done. 

Appropriately enough the tidings reached him at Bombay, 
before sailing, that the Queen was assuming the title of Empress 
of India, an announcement which seemed to him most gratifying, 
having learned in his travels the weight and importance attached 
to dignified titles amongst our Oriental subjects. 

For the sake of continuity I have kept, in this sketch of the 
Indian tour, to the main line of interest; there are, however, 
certain points it may be well to mention. The first is the 
uniform interest the Prince of Wales showed, as indeed he 
intimated before starting, in educational and mission work. In 
Bombay, Madras, and Calcutta he visited schools and missions, 
had missionaries introduced to him, and inquired into their 
experiences generally. 

That painstaking writer, Mr. H. C. Burdett, has collected 
quite a number of incidents in this memorable tour, some of 
which I venture to quote :— 

“The Maharajah of Cashmere, who had with difficulty been 
prevailed upon to cut down the value of his gifts from £50,000 
to £5,000, was presented at Calcutta. This chieftain was making 
thirty miles of new roads expressly for the conveyance of the 
royal visitor, and having done this and entertained his future 
King, declared that he had no further wish in life now. 

“When His Royal Highness was visiting the Taj Mehal 
monument in Secundera, a European in plain clothes roughly 
pushed a native aside. The Prince noticed it, and despatched a 
member of his suite to reprove the European, and to request 
that no such disgraceful conduct should recur. 

“ When leaving for home, Mir Shamahat Ali, at Indore, said : 
‘We judged that the Empress’ son would be cold and haughty, 
because many of those who govern the land are rude and over- 
bearing. We were surprised and delighted to find that this 
great Prince treated us as gentlemen and subjects of the Queen. 
His presence came upon us like heavenly rain falling on parched 
fields.’ 

“On a grand occasion the Maharajah of Puttiala wore £100,000 
worth of jewels in his turban, being those which formerly be- 
longed to the Empress Eugénie, and the great Sauci diamond as 
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NATIVE VETERANS AT LUCKNOW: 


a pendant. These were supplemented by pearls, rubies, and’ 
emeralds, and together composed a collection of almost fabulous 
value. 

“At Ramnagar, just above Benares, an old chief had placed a 
large collection of shawls and presents at the Prince’s feet, but 
still his loyalty made him feel as though something more must 
be done. So he placed his thick walking-stick in the visitor's 
hand—it was studded with gold, and mounted with a golden 
handle: this was his crowning mark of affection. 

“When laying the foundation-stone of a memorial to those 
who fell in the defence of Lucknow, the survivors of the native 
defenders were collected and drawn up, clad in their old uni- 
forms, At the Prince’s suggestion, these veterans were presented, 
and we are told their eyes and limbs danced and trembled with 
delight. One old fellow was almost blind, and cried out im- 
ploringly, ‘Let me see him!’ and peered about. The Prince, 
understanding, ordered him to be brought near ; and the veteran, 
with hand at salute, came quite close, gazed intently on the 
features of His Royal Highness’ face in front of him, drew a 
deep sigh, and said, ‘I thank heaven I have lived to see this 
day and the Prince’s face.’ The scene is described as most 
touching, more than one eye filling with tears as the veterans 
defiled past. 

“The Maharajah of Lahore presented the Prince with a 
sword, the value of which, at the lowest computation, was set 
down at £10,000, it being studded with gems from hilt to 
point. 

“Referring to the effects of the visit on the native chiefs, a 
native statesman, who ruled a large territory, remarked : ‘If it 
did no more than draw these chiefs from their seclusion, give 

them a glimpse of the outer world, inspire them with a desire 
to learn something of it, and to fit their children for a useful 
career, it would be worth to India, at all events, ten times the 
sum she might be called upon to pay.’ 

“Says a correspondent : ‘The Prince’s tact is remarkable, and 
the news of his friendliness soon spread over India; one officer 
of great experience in Indian affairs declared that in asking 
Scindia to ride down the lines with him at Delhi, His Royal 
Highness performed an act which was worth a million sterling, 
It may be mentioned that Scindia was a most powerful, haughty, 
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and wealthy chief, who had never saluted anyone before the 
occasion referred to, but he deliberately did obeisance to the 


‘royal visitor whose tact had pleased him so much.’ 


“Tn a speech at a dinner at Jeypore, the Maharajah said: ‘I 
hope it will not be considered presumptive on my part when 
I say that Your Royal Highness’ happy temperament and vast 
sympathy for native chiefs and the people of India have made a 
deep impression on our minds, and it gives me unspeakable 
pleasure to be able to say that all of my brother chiefs and the 
native gentlemen I have met recently, have one and all ex- 
pressed similar feelings regarding Your Royal Highness, and 
I. would devoutly express a prayer that the presence on India’s 
soil of the Heir to England’s throne may be productive of the 
richest blessings to princes and people, and may have issues 
promotive of the highest welfare of this great country.’” 


CHAPTER XX. 


HOME-COMING,. 


2-2!" }OMEWARD-BOUND the Prince of Wales spent 
7} a few days in Egypt and in Spain. On making 
the Isle of Wight, May llth, 1876, the Serapis 
was met by the Hnchantress, conveying the 
ae =| Princess of Wales and her children, eager to 
meet Haeband and father once more. His Royal Highness 
speedily boarded the yacht, transhipped his wife and children 
to the Serapis, and shortly after entered Portsmouth harbour 
amidst the plaudits of thousands on steamer decks, on Southsea 
Common, and on the Hard, who were assembled to welcome the 
Prince. 

Still greater throngs awaited him at Victoria Station, Tames 
and all along the i of his drive to Buckingham Palace, where 
the Queen was waiting to greet her son on his return from a 
tour which, according to the statements of those in a position to 
judge, had proved a grand success. ‘T'wo hours later the Prince 
and Princess made their appearance at the Royal Italian Opera 
House, where a remarkable demonstration of high regard and 
congratulation was accorded them as soon as they were observed 
entering the royal box. On the following Sunday a special 
thanksgiving service was held in Westminster Abbey for His 
Royal Highness’ safe return. The Prince and Princess attended, 
accompanied by their two brothers, the Dukes of Edinburgh and 
Connaught. 

The next month or two were spent in their family circle at 
Sandringham, amongst his tenants, and in the Norfolk preserves, 
The vast accumulation of presents of every description brought 
back from India must also have afforded plenty of occupation for 
leisure hours. The magnificent collection is said to be worth 
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half a million sterling. Later on the Prince permitted these 
Indian gifts to be exhibited for a time to the public, and those 
of us who took the opportunity of viewing them must retain 
a vivid recollection of their bewildering variety, barbaric splen- 
dour, and evident costliness. The native princes were supposed 
to be limited to a value of £2,000, but the keen-witted Orientals © 
found ways of evading the restriction, and obviously some of the 
presents vastly exceeded the prescribed value. This interesting 
collection is now to be seen at Marlborough House and Sandring- 
ham, many specimens being in the Indian Room at Marlborough 
House, where also are all the addresses received by the Prince in 
India, stowed away in silver cylinders. 

One of the first public functions recorded after the return 
home was in October, when the Prince and Princess visited 
Glasgow to lay the foundation-stone of the fine new General 
Post Office in George’s Square. Their two sons were with them, 
a fact which lent fresh fervour to the enthusiastic welcome 
accorded by the citizens of “Sanct Mungo.” 

In November the Prince led the way very successfully in an 
endeavour to put the Norfolk Hospital at Norwich on a better 
footing. A new building had become necessary, unless the 
whole work were to languish. His Royal Highness, realising his 
responsibility as a local landlord, took the matter up thoroughly, 
called for £35,000 to build a new hospital, and put down 200 
guineas himself to start the list. The animation with which 
he spoke aroused enthusiasm and carried all before it. Thus the 
city of Norwich possesses now a well-built and suitable hospital. 

An example was afforded in the following month of the tact 
and courage which His Royal Highness undoubtedly possesses in 
a marked degree. He had consented to preside at the Jubilee 
Festival of the Licensed Victuallers’ Asylum. This, becoming 
known, aroused intense feeling in Temperance circles, and it is 
said that he received 200 petitions from all parts of the kingdom 
begging him to reconsider the matter. This, however, he declined 
to do, stating his reasons very quietly in a brief address at the 
dinner. He maintained that he was not there to encourage a 
love for strong drink, but to support a charity, which had 
enjoyed the patronage even of his father. Altogether a careful 
perusal of this speech has convinced me that His Royal Highness 
handled a delicate matter with shrewdness and skill. It may 
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seem a small affair to mention, but it is characteristic of the 
manner in which the Prince faces, and in a tactful way deals 
with, many delicate negotiations and alarming difficulties which 
oft arise in connection with public undertakings. It is, as a 
little reflection will suffice to show, far from easy, in the position 
he occupies and the duties he fulfils, to please everybody, and to 
avoid touching the prejudices of certain people. As a staunch 
teetotaler, my own sympathies are with the Temperance pro- 
testers : hence I can all the more impartially note the princely 
tact and firmness displayed, 

Meanwhile two family events call for notice. In 1877 the 
Prince’s two sons, Princes Albert Victor and George, had been 
sent to the cadet ship Britannia, to receive a practical nautical 
training. It was expressly stipulated that the royal cadets were 
to be treated exactly as the other cadets, under the same dis- 
cipline, and performing the same duties. At the outset the 
elder brother was laid aside by an attack of typhoid fever, but 
on his recovery he joined his ship, where his brother George had 
already become popular. In 1878 the Prince and Princess of 
Wales paid a visit to the ship at Dartmouth. The boat which 
came alongside to convey them on board was steered by one 
of their sons, while his brother pulled an oar with the other 
lads of the crew. Doubtless father and mother felt proud of 
their gallant boys. Their Royal Highnesses, who had come to 
distribute medals and prizes to meritorious cadets, enjoyed them- 
selves thoroughly among these free and hearty young seamen. 

The other family event was of a very different order—the 
sadly unexpected death of the beloved and devoted Princess 
Alice, Grand Duchess of Hesse. After nursing her children 
through an attack of diphtheria, she herself, through maternal 
heroism in kissing one of her children, supposed to be dying, 
fell a victim to the disease, passing away on that notable day in 
the annals of our Royal Family, December 14th, the date of 
her father’s death. No one, it was evident, felt the blow more 
keenly than the Prince of Wales, to whom Princess Alice was 
fondly attached, and who had been nursed by her so tenderly in 
his own serious illness seven years before. It is needless to say 
that the Prince was one of the chief mourners at his loved 
sister’s funeral at Darmstadt. The whole nation mourned with 
him for this beloved Princess. 
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A DECADE’S WORK AND HOME LIFE, 


4 FRESH grief—tragic in its circumstances— 

marked the first half of 1879. The Prince 
Imperial, only son of Napoleon III., had volun- 
‘| teered for service in the Zulu War. The Prince 
Urs -| of Wales, who had formed a close friendship 
with the young Prince, was shocked, as indeed was the nation 
generally, by the tidings received in June that the gallant lad 
had been killed in a skirmish with natives. The body was 
brought home and interred at Chislehurst beside his father’s 
grave. The Prince of Wales hurried to the side of the stricken 
Empress Eugénie, and took a leading part in the funeral cere- 
monies. 

Later on the two young sailor princes started in the Bacchante 
for a cruise in the Mediterranean and the West Indies. 

The marriage of the Duke of Connaught to Princess Louise 
Marguerite of Prussia took place with much ceremony on 13th 
March, 1879. 

In April their Royal Highnesses opened the Convalescent 
Home at Hunstanton, not far from Sandringham, and helped in 
the whole undertaking. 

An important engineering work was completed this year at 
Holyhead—the new harbour, finishing the series of works of 
which the famous breakwater was the first. The Prince opened 
the new harbour, and in his luncheon speech dwelt on the im- 
portance of such works, and of the value of each fresh connecting 
link between England and Ireland. 

A pleasing little incident is mentioned by Miss Warren, show- 
ing the warmly sympathetic nature of the Princess of Wales, 
She and her husband were at Greenwich, distributing the prizes 
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and noisy one among the high-spirited lads, the Princess learned 
that the superintendent’s wife was lying ill in her room, bitterly 
disappointed at her enforced absence from ceremonies she had 
been looking forward to and preparing for. 

Immediately she heard of this the Princess slipped quietly 
away from the ceremonies, went to the sick-room, sat down by 
the invalid, and talked with her a long time, leaving her cheered 
and gratified. 

The provision of public parks and open spaces has always met 


' with encouragement and, where possible, assistance from His 


Royal Highness, who, in many ways and on many occasions, has 
shown his sympathy with the joyless condition of the crowded 
masses of the poor in densely populated districts. In 1880 a 
recreation ground was secured for the inhabitants of White- 
chapel, and on June 24th the Prince opened it, greatly to the 
delight of the East Enders. 

A little later a visit was paid to the parents of the Princess at 
Copenhagen ; and in the autumn their Royal Highnesses were 
sumptuously received by the Earl of Fife at Mar Lodge. Deer- 
stalking was enjoyed in Mar Forest. 

Special interest attaches to this visit in view of the subsequent 
marriage of their daughter, Princess Louise, to the Earl’s eldest 
son. 

In January, 1881, the Prince and Princess stayed a few days 
at Normanton Park. During this visit the Princess drove to 
Oakham Castle, the inner walls of which are adorned with an 
array of horse-shoes, the toll exacted by ancient custom from 
royal and noble visitors. One shoe was pointed out as given by 
Queen Elizabeth, another by our gracious Queen, when Princess 
Victoria, while many others are associated with historic names, 
The Princess of Wales paid her toll, which was duly affixed to 
the wall. 

The strong interest felt by the Prince in our colonies has 
again and again been manifested ; but in 1881 a fresh oppor- 
tunity arose, which he wisely turned to the best account. The 
Lord Mayor of London, Sir George McArthur, being an “Old 
Colonist,” gave a dinner to members of the Colonial Institute. 
The Prince of Wales, who attended, made a remarkable speech, 
pointing out that never before had representatives of every 
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if colony of the empire thus met together. He recalled his en- 
a thusiastic reception in the North American Colonies, regretted 
his inability to accept invitations from Australia and South 
Africa, where his sons had been, if he had not. The glance 
which followed at the capabilities and development of the 
colonies showed that if His Royal Highness had not visited 
them all, he had carefully studied the history and productions 
of Britain beyond the sea, and watched how the Anglo-Saxon 
colonists were exerting themselves to utilise the vast territories 
occupied in the name of the mother country. 
Three deaths—all of them of distinguished men and close 
friends of the Royal Family—marked 1881. In March the 
Czar of Russia, a relation of the Prince of Wales and an attached 
friend, was assassinated in St. Petersburg. On April 19th died 
the Earl of Beaconsfield, that eminent statesman who had long 
been on terms of warm personal friendship with the Prince. 
Still more keenly did the third death, in June, strike home, 
that of Dean Stanley, the trusted personal counsellor and friend 
of many years’ standing. The Prince paid, in the Chapter 
House, Westminster, an eloquent tribute to the rare qualities 
of the Dean, and mentioned his widowed mother’s deep sense of 
personal loss in the death of one whom Her Majesty regarded 
with warm affection. 
The love of home and family grows with ripening years, and 
80, in turning over the records of the decade stretching from the 
completion of the Prince’s Indian tour to the Queen’s Jubilee 
year, it impresses the mind as being peculiarly a domestic period. 
Various visits and public undertakings are recorded. His Royal 
Highness was as willing as ever to respond to any call which 
seemed to his judgment of sufficient importance. Reviews were 
held, public works opened, hospitals aided, and exhibitions 
furthered ; yet it is true of this period that on the whole the 
Prince of Wales spent it where he loves best to be, among his 
family and on his Norfolk estate. 
In May, 1882, the whole country was horrified by the foul 
murder of Lord Frederick Cavendish and Mr. Burke in Phenix 
Park, Dublin. The Prince was intensely moved by this pitiable 
event, and it is mentioned that he and the Princess were among 
the first to call on Lady Frederick Cavendish, so barbarously 
bereaved. In the same month the Prince and Princess were 
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at. Truro, laying the foundation-stone of a new cathedral. In 
July they visited the British Home for Incurables at Clapham. 
Later on in the autumn their two sailor sons arrived home 
from their first Bacchante trip, and were warmly welcomed at 
Sandringham. 

In 1883 the labours of many years were crowned by the 
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THE PRINCESS RECEIVING HER DOCTOR'S DEGREE, 


opening of the Royal College of Music, to which the Prince 
rendered unwearying service, and of which, as attested by the 
inscription on a bust in the entrance hall, he is regarded as 
“The Founder.” 

Another matter to which His Royal Highness gave much time 
and thought was the famous Fisheries Exhibition in 1883. He 
had taken much interest in a similar exhibition in Norwich in 
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RECEPTION IN 
the previous year. The London Exhibition, as many will 
remember, proved remarkably successful, for it was visited by 
over two and three-quarter millions of people, and produced 
a clear surplus of £15,000, which went largely towards the relief 
of the bereaved families of deep-sea fishermen. Nor was this 
exhibition a mere show, for in many ways it gave a fresh impulse 
to the industry itself, and to the public interest therein. 

On March 28th, 1884, the Prince’s youngest brother, H.R.H. 
Prince Leopold, Duke of Albany, died suddenly while staying 
in the South of France. The Prince of Wales went over to 
Cannes and brought the body home for interment at Windsor. 
Visits to the Forestry Exhibition at Edinburgh, to the porcelain 
manufactories at Worcester, and to Newcastle to open a public 
park, the gift of Lord Armstrong, took place in the same 
year. 

The most important event, however, of 1884, was the promi- 
nent part taken by the Prince in the celebration of the jubilee 
of the abolition of slavery throughout the British dominions. 
On August Ist he attended a meeting at the Mansion House, 
London, to commemorate the setting free of three-quarters of 
a million of slaves under the British flag fifty years before. 
The Prince rose to the occasion and made one of his finest 
speeches, proving, as was said at the time, that he “can not only 
preside over a great meeting with grace and dignity, but that he 
can command considerable eloquence and emotional skill.” He 
recalled his father’s attitude on the question of slavery, gave 
a history of the anti-slavery movement, showed the work yet 
remaining to be done in Africa and in Mohammedan lands, and 
called for fresh enthusiasm in this great cause of humanity. 

In this same year came tidings of the death of General Gordon 
and of the fall of Khartoum, events in which the Prince was 
deeply concerned. On his initiative a fund was opened for a 
national memorial, and at the first meeting of the committee 
formed for this purpose the Prince spoke in the highest terms 
of Gordon as a gallant soldier, a true philanthropist, and a devout 
Christian. 

An important event in the following year (1885) was a visit 
paid by the Prince and Princess of Wales and their eldest son to 
Ireland, where things were then in a troubled state. On earlier 
occasions they had been enthusiastically received in Ireland, but 
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no sooner was this proposed visit announced than some of the 
extreme agitators set themselves to oppose it in every way, while 
at the same time vigorously disclaiming any personal animosity 
towards Prince or Princess. Unmoved by all this commotion, 
their Royal Highnesses landed in Kingstown on April 9th, and 
visited Dublin, Mallow, Cork, Belfast, and other places. So far 
as the people were concerned their reception was hearty, but the 
Nationalists made very unpleasing and unkindly demonstrations, 
which led to collisions between the police- and the people. 
Evidently the Prince himself and his wife were popular enough, 
only political animus was allowed to embitter their reception. 
New colours were presented to the Cornwall Regiment, a new 
dock was opened, the stone was laid of a new Science and Art 
Museum and Library, and the Princess was created Doctor of 
Music. 

An event of family interest this year was the marriage on 
July 28rd, 1885, of Princess Beatrice, the Queen’s youngest 
daughter, the Princess of Wales’s three daughters acting as 
bridesmaids to their aunt. 

A large demand on His Royal Highness’s time and attention 
was also made by the Colonial and Indian Exhibition, opened 
by the Queen on May 4th, 1886, and said to have been the most 
successful of the series with which the Prince was prominently 
associated. It resulted in a surplus of £35,000, and undoubtedly 
paved the way for the establishment of the Imperial Institute. 

In June the Prince and Princess received an enthusiastic 
welcome in the East End, whither they went to lay the 
foundation-stone of the People’s Palace, 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
TWO NOTABLE FAMILY YEARS. 


ELL-NIGH a quarter of a century had now run 

its course since the merry marriage bells rang 
out on the Prince’s wedding-day. These long 
years, as we have sought to show, have been 
marked by steady application to the course of 
useful public service which Britain’s Prince has made peculiarly 
his own. The manifold engagements noted in foregoing chapters 
are typical of many more, too numerous to name. 

Describing these various duties as they fell upon the Prince, 
the Times maintained some years ago that his representative 
duties were heavier than the private functions which the 
hardest-worked Englishman has to carry out. One day the 
Prince plays his part in an ecclesiastical pageant in Cornwall, 
two days later he is introducing a foreign sovereign to the 
Corporation of London, and on the next we find him formally 
opening a harbour at Holyhead. In such scenes, and a hundred 
like them, the Prince’s functions cannot be discharged satis- 
factorily unless he be at once an impersonation of royal state, 
and, what is harder still, his own individual self. He must 
act his public character as if he enjoyed the festival as much 
as any of the spectators. He must be able to stamp the national 
impress on the occasion, yet take care not to ignore its local 
significance. In presenting the King of the Hellenes to the 
citizens at the Guildhall, for instance, he had to remember that 
his guest, and the guest of the City, was both a near and dear 
relative and an embodiment of an illustrious cause. In laying 
the first stone of the Cathedral at Truro, he had to be both 
Duke of Cornwall and the Heir of England. In presiding at 
Holyhead he had to recollect the provincial associations con- 
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TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF LABOUR... — 
nected with the title he bears, while not forgetting the import- 
ance of the work which created a new link between two great 
divisions of the United Kingdom. 

This brief review of the character and variety of the Prince 
of Wales’s unfailing and ever-willing public service, marks off 
the close of his twenty-five years’ labours, and leads on to the 
Queen’s Jubilee year, a year at once of special and well-nigh 
unparalleled activities, and on the other hand a year most 
peculiarly of self-repression. The grand wave of enthusiasm 
which swept the empire was for tne Queen, his beloved mother, 
and the loving loyalty of many long years had taught her 
eldest son to suppress himself, even while much of the burden 
and anxiety rested on him. 

1887 will long be remembered as the Great Jubilee year of 
our exalted Sovereign, In the planning of the imposing and 
memorable series of state and imperial ceremonies, the Prince 
of Wales had a full and active share. His part was by no 
means corfined to figuring at the head of brilliant processions 
and pageants, for long before he had been engaged in the incep- 
tion and perfection of the arrangements of the ceremonies. 

Moreover, there were hosts of imperial, royal, and other 


‘important personages to be entertained, and whatever official 


arrangements might be made, these great people, accustomed 
to the utmost deference and honour, were all inclined to regard 
themselves as entitled to be received as personal friends by the 
highest in the land, and to expect individual attention, in matters 
of courtesy and etiquette, from the Prince of Wales, as repre- 
senting his august mother. No one in the land understands 
such delicate affairs better than the Prince and his hospitable 
and gracious wife ; but the demands upon their time, attention, 
and forethought must have been serious enough in the great and 
unique gatherings of the highest and mightiest on earth which 
marked the Jubilee year. 

The concentration of public interest in Her Majesty’s celebra- 
tion eclipsed, as it were, for the time being the popularity of 
the Prince and Princess. Not that affection for them was in 
any way diminished, but simply that they voluntarily stood 
aside that they might not even appear to claim any share in the 
intense enthusiasm and love aroused for the Queen herself. 

On May Ist their Royal Highnesses were in Liverpool opening 
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a Jubilee Exhibition in the great city on the Mersey, A few 
days later (May 14th) they accompanied the Queen to the 
Hast End to open the Queen’s Hall of the People’s Palace, to 
afford the East Enders some foretaste of the coming Jubilee 
joys. The route from Paddington to Whitechapel was splendidly 
decorated and lined with dense crowds, the whole forming a 
fervid and spontaneous prelude to the demonstrations to come. 

Ten days afterwards the Prince and Princess, accompanied 
by the Crown Prince of Denmark, were once more in the East 
End, opening a new nurses’ home and a medical college in 
connection with the London Hospital. The royal party went 
through the wards, conversing with many of the sufferers, and 
the Princess, with that kindliness of heart so characteristic of 
her, picked her bouquet to pieces in order to gladden child- 
sufferers with its bright blossoms. 

A pleasing illustration of this spirit was afforded a week later 
by the Princess and her daughters in Brompton Hospital, when 
they took part in a concert to cheer the patients, playing for 
them duets, trios, and quartettes, and then making the round of 
the wards in the most gracious way. 

The next week or two were engrossed in Jubilee rejoicings— 
culminating, in the popular view, in the memorable state pro- 
cession of princes and potentates, emperors and kings, accom- 
panying the Queen from Buckingham Palace to Westminster 
Abbey. The marvels of the unique display of enthusiastic 
loyalty which marked the crowded streets have already been 
told in glowing terms. Our theme is the Prince, and in harmony 
with his noble self-repression it is enough to say that he took his 
proper place in the series of displays, but ever as the eldest son 
of his mother rather than as Britain’s Prince. 

He could not, however, wholly stand aside in the ceremonies 
of July 4th, when the Queen laid the foundation-stone of the 
Imperial Institute, for in the public estimation the Prince was 
regarded as one of the founders, if not the founder of the 
Institute. This imposing building, with its exhibits from every 
part of the empire, was conceived by His Royal Highness as a 
permanent exposition of the varied productions and industries of 
the whole British Empire. This “emblem of the imperial unity 
of purpose and action which,” said the Prince of Wales, address- 
ing his august mother on the ceremonial occasion (July 4th, 
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‘THE SILVER WEDDING. 


1887), “has gathered strength and reality during Your Majesty’s 
reign,” illustrating the resources and capabilities of every portion 
of her world-wide dominion. 

The following year (1888) had an anniversary specially con- 
cerning the Prince and Princess of Wales, whose silver wedding 
occurred on March 10th, but was sadly marred by the death on 
the previous day of the honoured and beloved Emperor William 
of Germany. In view of this event all public rejoicings were 
countermanded, and the auspicious day became a quiet family 
affair rather than a public celebration. Still the nation could 
not overlook the splendid example set by Prince and Princess 
in steady devotion to home and duty since the. merry marriage 
bells rang all the way from Copenhagen to St. Paul’s, London, 
and Windsor Castle, when two nations exulted over one fair 
young princess called to a responsibility she has fulfilled so 
nobly and well. 

A family dinner-party was held in the evening of the silver 
wedding-day at Marlborough House, when the Queen dined for 
the first time with her son and daughter in their London 
residence. 

A very amusing letter penned by the Bishop of Peterborough 
(afterwards Archbishop Magee) to an intimate friend, well illus- 
trates the mingled strains which marked the occasion :— 


“ATHENHUM CLUB, 
“ March 11th, 1888. 
“‘Did you ever in your eminently respectable life dance on the 


tight-rope? And did you ever do so in the presence of royalty ? 
No? Then I have beaten you. 


‘For I have this day performed that exceedingly difficult feat, . 


and dead beat do I feel after it. I suppose you saw, for it was 
announced in all the papers, that H.R.H. was to worship at 
Whitehall with all his family, to keep his silver wedding, and 
that the Bishop of Peterborough was to preach. Not an easy 
thing to do, under any circumstances, to preach to royalty in a 
pew opposite you, and also to a large middle-class congregation 
on a special occasion, But only think of having to add to this 
a special allusion to the late Emperor of Germany’s death, and 
the present Emperor’s condition, and all this within the space of 
forty minutes, the utmost length that it is considered good taste 
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DEATH OF THE EMPEROR FREDERICK. 
to inflict on ILR.H. Add to this that he specially requested an 
offertory for the Gordon Boys’ Home, and of course implied 
some reference in the sermon to this. So that I had, within 
forty minutes, to preach a charity sermon, a wedding sermon, and 
a funeral one. Match me that, if you can, for difficulty... .” 


In May the Prince and Princess opened the Anglo-Danish 
Exhibition in London, while in the same month they went to 
Glasgow to open the Art Exhibition in that great engineering 
city. Returning home, they paid a visit to Blackpool, to lay the 
foundation-stone of a technical school. On June 15th they un- 
veiled on the Thames Embankment a statue to Sir Bartle Frere 
-—{amous as one of our empire-builders. The day before this the 
noble Emperor Frederick of Germany passed away at Potsdam, 
after a brief reign—tragic from his own serious illness—of 
ninety-nine days. Few who had marked his magnificent figure 
and bearing in the Jubilee procession of the preceding year 
could have expected that his splendid opportunities were to 
fade so swiftly and sadly. 

Thus these two years 1887 and 1888 have been specialised by 
great and notable events, while they have also been tinged by 
that strain of pathos and sorrow which runs through all lives, 


rince or peasant, royalty or commoner, 
y TOY 


CHAPTER XXIIt 


A HAPPY HOME AND FAMILY. 


\;:/URING all these years we have said but little 

‘| of the happy lively family growing up around 
] the Prince and Princess of Wales. Their own 
desire has always been that the privacy and 
Wis 20" <| quiet of the domestic circle should be respected ; 
and all who know what a real home it has been have sought 
to obey the royal wishes. But young people—even if they 
be royalties—will grow and develop, and begin to play their 
own part in the public eye. So in this case the five happy 
children who filled the Sandringham home with glee, and were 
known all over the estate by the peasantry, who simply adored 
them, as “uncommon likely,” and up to every prank, found the 
world opening before them. The sons endeared themselves to 
our islander notions by becoming “sailor princes,” going in for 
thorough nautical training, and in due course undertaking a 
cruise in the Bacchante even far beyond the range of their 
father’s by no means limited travels. The daughters won a 
name for themselves as fine horsewomen, hard riders, keen 
cyclists, and fearless and graceful skaters. 

Miss Sarah A. Tooley, in a pleasing description of the 
Princesses at home, says :— 

Christmas is kept at Sandringham in good old English style, 
the Princesses having known all the delightful surprises of 
Christmas-boxes and Christmas-trees, and the fun of twining 
the holly wreath and dodging the perilous mistletoe bough. 
From children, too, they have helped their mother in her 
schemes for rendering her poorer neighbours happy and com- 
fortable, by entertainments for the children, gifts to the old 
folks, and kind words for everybody. It is a common thing 
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to see the Princess and her daughters driving into the neighbour- 
ing villages of West Newton and Dersingham in a light oak 
cart, called the ‘Blues’ cart, the bottom of which is filled with 
oranges for distribution amongst the village children, while in 
the box are packages of tea and groceries for the parents. 
These presents are not delivered by a footman, but the royal 
ladies themselves carry them into the cottages, and chat and 
talk with the people in the homeliest manner conceivable. 
Many times, too, they must have had the school children for 
companions in their drives, as it was one of the delights of their 


mother to gather a bevy of them into the pony-cart if she met: 


them leaving school, and deposit them at the doors of their 
respective cottages. Breakfast at Sandringham was always an 
informal meal, and while the children were young the Princess 
would allow them to place their chairs as near as possible to her 
own, while, as in many another English home, great was the 
charm of a mouthful taken from their mother’s plate. The 
best of manners were always insisted on by the royal parents. 

“Vike their mother, too, the Princesses are fond of dancing, 
and at the balls at their country home they can enjoy the 
recreation with greater freedom than at the state balls in London, 
when the etiquette necessary to be observed by royal personages 
must be a little oppressive. Three principal balls—the county 
tenants’, and servants’—take place at Sandringham during the 
winter, and at these the old-fashioned country dances play an 
important part, enlivened by jigs, reels, and Highland flings, 
the royal party dancing freely with their guests, and the Prince 
lik*ag to act himself as master of the ceremonies. 

‘Shooting parties are another of the diversions of the winter, 
but, fond as the Princesses are of outdoor life and sport, they do 
not shoot, following in this, as in so much else, the example 
of their mother. It is customary for the Princesses to accom- 
pany the sportsmen into the woods, carrying with them their 
shooting-stools, fitted with a spike to keep them firm in the 
ground when they wish to sit down, and they frequently join 
the gentlemen at an outdoor luncheon, which is brought to the 
rendezvous by a vehicle known as the luncheon van. 

“Of other interests associated with the home life at Sandring- 
ham, the care of the pet animals must not be forgotten, and one 
of the great delights of the Princesses as children was to accom- 
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pany their mother to the kennels to see the dogs fed. It was 
the custom of the Princess of Wales to walk each morning 
through the grounds to the kennels, followed by the keeper 
carrying a large basket of bread, cut into pieces, which she 
would throw to her pets, having first taken the precaution to 
don a large white apron to protect her dress against the rather 
too affectionate greetings with, which the dogs welcomed her 
appearance. Then would follow a visit to the aviary, and 
perhaps to the stables, where there are a most interesting 
number of pets, including the famous and rare Hungarian 
horses, which the Princess of Wales drives four-in-hand in 
her wagonette, the smart-stepping little ponies which she drives 
tandem in the pony drag, and the faithful ‘ Huffy,’ who has for 
years taken the royal ladies about the villages in the ‘ Blues’ 
cart, on their errands of charity, and one must not forget to 
mention the tiny Indian pony which drew the royal children 
about in a miniature phaeton when they were young. It would 
take a long list, indeed, to name all the horses, dogs, cats, and 
birds which have enjoyed favour at one time and another.” 

In 1889 the Queen paid a few days’ visit to this charming 
Sandringham home, her first since the memorable illness of her 
son in 1871-2. Indeed, it was observed at the time that, while 
more serious business had already called Her Majesty to this 
beautiful Norfolk retreat, she had never been able before to 
explore its beauties, and form a just estimate of its natural 
resources and of the ideal home which the Prince and Princess 
had made it for their family. 

The Prince’s tenants united in an address of welcome to his 
gracious mother, to which Her Majesty replied in the following 
terms :— 

“Tt has given me great pleasure to receive your loyal address, 
and I thank you sincerely for the terms in which you welcome 
me to Sandringham, and for the kind expressions which you 
have used towards the Prince and Princess of Wales. After the 
anxious time I spent here seventeen years ago, when, by the 
blessing of God, my dear son was spared to me and to the nation, 
it is, indeed, a pleasure to find myself here again, among cheer- 
ful homes and cheerful faces, and to see the kind feeling which 
exists between a good landlord and a good tenant; and I trust 
that this mutual attachment and esteem may long continue to 
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make you happy and prosperous, and to strengthen, if possible, 
the affection of the Prince and Princess of Wales for the tenants 
of Sandringham.” 

Shortly after this visit came the public announcement of the 
engagement of Princess Louise of Wales, the eldest daughter, to 
the Earl of Fife. * 

On June 27th the Prince and Princess with their three 

_ daughters went to Windsor to see the Queen, and formally in- 
timated the engagement, Her Majesty’s consent and approval 
being always an indispensable prerequisite to any betrothal 
within the circle of the Royal Family. This consent having 
been gained, the news was made public, and was received with 
hearty satisfaction. The marriage was the outcome of a steady 
attachment of five years. The bridegroom-elect had been on 
terms of the closest intimacy with the parents of his chosen 
bride, and had frequently been a welcome guest at Sandringham, 
Moreover, the Prince of Wales held the view that there were 
reasons which made it desirable that his eldest daughter—a 
remote, but yet possible, heir to the throne—should be wedded 
to a British nobleman of high rank, spotless fame, and general 
acceptance. These reasons speedily aroused enthusiasm, all the 
more when it became widely known that it was a genuine love 
match, a spontaneous and natural union of hearts, likely to pave 
the way for a union as happy as that of the Princess’s parents. 

The marriage took place on July 27th, 1889, in the chapel at 
Buckingham Palace, in the presence of the Queen, the Prince 
and Princess of Wales, with their sons and daughters, the King 
of the Hellenes, his brother the Crown Prince of Denmark, and 
the Grand Duke of Hesse. The public ovation was very remark- 
able—the dense mass of people who crowded the Mall between 
the Palace and Marlborough House being very large, and the 
plaudits given to the Princess of Wales and her fair daughter, 
the bride, being very enthusiastic. So the family circle at 
Sandringham was broken, although the mother and daughter 
had the satisfaction of knowing they would not be far apart. 

Another break took place in the setting out of Prince Albert 
Victor for a tour in India—the Prince and Princess going off to 
Athens to attend the wedding of the Duke of Sparta and 
Princess Sophie of Germany. 

In March, 1890, the Prince of Wales drove the last rivet and 
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ROVAL GRANDPARENTS. 


declared open the famous Forth Bridge, that remarkable engin- 
eering work spanning the historic river, and considerably shorten- 
ing the journey to the north. The rivet, with its plates and 
inscription, went in all right, but, as is often the case in these 
waters, the wind was blowing so strongly that the Prince had to 
forego his speech, and merely declare the Forth Bridge open. 

On May 17th, 1891, the Prince became a grandfather, and the 
Princess a grandmother, by the birth, at East Sheen, of the 
Duchess of Fife’s first daughter. Naturally, the question was at 
once raised whether the new-comer should be regarded as of 
royal blood. Ultimately both father and grandfather agreed 
that the infant should take rank simply as a duke’s daughter, 
and be known as Lady Alexandra Duff. Both the grandparents 
and the august great-grandmother were present six weeks later 
at the christening, in the Chapel Royal, St. James’s, by the then 
Archbishop of Canterbury (Dr. Benson). 

On November 9th, 189i, the Prince attained his fiftieth birth- 
day. His natal day is usually celebrated at home among his own 
people, and the custom was kept up on this occasion, although in 
view of its special meaning the presents received from far and 
near were of unwonted value and beauty. 

On the long half-century which lay behind Britain’s Prince the 
British nation had cause for profound thankfulness when heed 
was given to the career and conduct of earlier Princes of Wales. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


TWO PRINCES AND THEIR EDUCATION. 


AVING been carefully trained themselves, the 
Prince and Princess of Wales showed a wise 
solicitude for their family ; and as their sons, 
Albert Victor, Duke of Clarence, and George 
Frederick, Duke of York, reached years of 
responsibility, they were steadily introduced to the duties and 
functions pertaining to their station, and needful in the develop- 
ment of useful manhood. 

During the closing weeks of 1891 Prince George was seriously 
ill with enteric fever, causing anxiety in the Royal Family and 
concern throughout the country. A good recovery was made, 
however, and the New Year dawned upon a united home and 
gladsome prospects. One element of happiness, public as well 
as private, was found in the fact that Prince Albert Victor had 
cast loving eyes upon Princess Victoria Mary (“May”) of Teck 
—with the warm approval of the Royal Family and all whom it 
could in any way concern. 

Before following this incident to its sorrowful conclusion, we 
do well to outline the measures which a prudent father had 
adopted for the mental and moral upbuilding of his sons. From 
childhood the young men had been devotedly attached to one 
another, and as there was no reason why they should be separated 
in the severer paths of discipline that lay immediately before 
them, they were entered together as cadets in the Royal Navy. 

This was in June, 1877, the elder being thirteen and a half, 
and the younger twelve years of age. Those into whose charge 
the young Princes were committed were instructed to treat them 
like other cadets, in order that they might not be worse off in the 
end than the sons of an ordinary English gentleman, Hence 
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the lads learned their profession during two years spent on board 
the Britannia, and both obtained a first-class in seamanship, en- 
titling them to three months’ sea-time, while for general good 
: conduct they obtained another three months’. 7 
: Though going far to develop their manhood, this experience 
would give the young Princes little or no notion of the extent 
and importance of the empire over which, in the providence of 
God, either of them might, in the course of time, be called to 
rule. To impress them in this direction, also in the hope of 
instructing them in human affairs, the Prince of Wales arranged 
a three years’ tour round the world, in which the lads were 
entrusted to the Rev. J. N. Dalton, afterwards Canon of Windsor. 
The voyage was made in the Bacchante, and, except that they had 
@ private cabin under the poop, the young Princes were treated 
in all respects like other officers of their age and standing. 
They embarked on September 18th, 1879, and returned on 
May 2nd, 1880, having been to the Mediterranean, the West 
Indies, and Bermuda. In 1881 they again left England as mid- 
shipmen in the Bacchante, and visited many countries. Wherever 
the Bacchante touched the greatest loyalty and enthusiasm were 
shown. This voyage took them to the South Sea Islands, along 
| through the inland sea of Japan to China, and to Ceylon on the 
way home. 

The Princes kept a journal of their voyage round the world, 
which was afterwards published. Its pages afford some pleasant 
pictures of the life-habits of the young men, indicating their 
devotion to those principles of conduct in which they had been 
carefully trained. There is, moreover, a pleasing humanity in 
the entries. We must be content with two extracts :— 

“ Adelaide, June 19th.—In the afternoon drove to the Hospital 
for Incurables, where there are about forty-eight patients. We 
went all over it, and saw all in every ward. ‘There were several 
poor boys with spinal affections; one very bright little chap 
chattered with us some time, and gave us some carving of his 
own doing. There were also some poor paralysed old men who 
were sunning themselves in front. We had a quiet dinner at 
Government House, and afterwards some music and hymns with 
Lady and Miss Jervois in the drawing-room,” 

“The Scotch are the best and most successful of emigrants. 
Half the most prominent among the statesmen of the Canadian 
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éonfederation, of Victoria, and Queensland, are born Scots, 
and all the great merchants of India are of the same nation. 
Whether it is that the Scotch emigrants are for the most part 
men of better education than those of other nations, or whether 
the Scotchman owes his uniform success in every climate to his 
perseverance or his shrewdness, the fact remains that wherever 
abroad you come across a Scotchman, you invariably find him 
prosperous and respected, and with a strong-handed, open- 
hearted hospitality that no words can render adequate thanks 
for. To come in contact only with such colonists is morally 
health-giving.” 

The second of these extracts seems to show a partiality on the 
part of Prince George for the Queen’s views of Scotland and its 
sturdy people. In 1885 Prince George was promoted to the rank 
of Lieutenant ; in 1891, at the age of twenty-six, he was ap- 
pointed a Commander in the Royal Navy. Wherever our Jack- 
tars are found, there is a word of admiration for him as a true 
“sailor prince.” Asa lad he was often heard to say that he was 
glad he would never be King, for he loved the Navy, and wished 
to pass his life on the sea! Since those days, however, prospects 
have greatly altered, as we shall soon see. 

At the close of the tour the two Princes were separated ; while 
the younger was left to continue his career in the Navy, the 
elder was taken in hand for duties nearer home. With these 
in view, his father accompanied him to Cambridge, and entered 
him as an undergraduate of Trinity College, the celebrated 
foundation to which he personally belonged. What was in 
the young Prince might well come out in such surroundings 
of opportunity and culture. To begin with he was a capital 
French and German scholar, having studied both languages on 
the Continent. At the University he made many friends; he 
became popular all round, and won high esteem as a diligent 
student. 

It is a pleasure to read: “Prince Albert Victor strongly 
resembles his father in many respects, notably in his habits of 
order and method, and in his complete freedom from affectation 
or assumption. He was, indeed, if anything, almost too modest 
and retiring, but those who knew him bore witness to his real 
geniality, and thoughtful consideration for others. At Cambridge 
he attended his College chapel twice on Sundays, and once or 
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THE YOUNG PRINCES LEARNING TO SPLICE ON BOARD 
THE ‘‘ BRITANNIA.” 


PRINCE ALBERT VICTORS TOUR. 


twice during the week. He generally dined in the cae hall n 
where he would be assigned a place at the Fellows’ table.” 
ean Having attained his majority in 1885, and finished his period 
if of residence at Cambridge, receiving the honorary degree of 
LL.D., Prince Albert Victor entered the Army. He was gazetted 
a Lieutenant in the 10th Hussars, of which the Prince of Wales 
is Colonel, and as in previous courses of discipline he had been 
treated as an ordinary gentleman’s son, so here he neither looked 
i for nor accepted unusual treatment or exceptional privileges, 

a He became a Captain in the 9th Lancers, and in the 8rd King’s 

; Royal Rifles, and Aide-de-camp to the Queen in 1887 ; two years 
i. later he attained the rank of Major, returning to his old regi- 
Bi ment, the 10th Hussars. 
ay Then followed a tour in India, another event in which he was 
bs enabled to walk in the footsteps of his illustrious father. On all 
co hands Prince Albert Victor was well received, and in due course 
Y he was gazetted honorary Colonel of the 4th Bengal Infantry, 
the lst Punjaub Cavalry (Prince Albert Victor’s Own), and the 
4th Bombay Cavalry. Returning to England, he was created 
Duke of Clarence and Avondale, and Earl of Athlone, in the 
peerage of the United Kingdom; and on January 23rd, 1890, 
he was formally introduced to the House of Lords by his father. 
Never before had the eldest son of a Prince of Wales attained 
his majority, let alone taking his seat in the House of Lords, 
On while his father was still Heir Apparent to the Crown. This 

unprecedented incident was witnessed from a gallery of the 
House by Britain’s Princess. 

While Prince Albert Victor has been thus seeing the world 
and learning the lessons of life, his younger brother has been 
advancing in knowledge and usefulness in the Royal Navy. 
While the one was admired on land, the other was a hero of the 
sea service. After the tour round the world, Prince George 
proceeded to Switzerland to study French. Then, being ap- 
pointed a middy to the Canada, he went to the North American 
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Ys Station. In 1884 he passed for Sub-Lieutenant, and obtained a 

Pe first-class in seamanship. He was now eighteen years of age, 

i and returned home to study at the Naval College at Greenwich, 
f This was an indication that boyhood was at an end. y 


In subsequent years our “Sailor Prince” did duty with the 
Thunderer, the Dreadnought, the Alexandra, and the Northumber- 
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PRINCE GEORGE ON THE “THRUSH.” 


land, flagship of the Channel Squadron. Many stories are told 
of his bravery and goodness; but we must be content with one 
at present :— 

“While charged with the independent command of the Thrush 
on the West Indian Station, it fell to his lot to have to convey a 
prisoner, a bluejacket belonging to another ship, who had been 
hitherto continually in the black list, From his demeanour, 
however, and by close observation of him, Prince George came 
to the conclusion that there was in the man the making of a 
better career, and when the time came for him to rejoin his own 
ship again, he determined to try and give him a new start in 
life. 

“He got the man transferred to the Thrush, and had him 
brought aft before him on the quarter-deck. He told him that, 
as commanding officer, he put him in the first-class for leave, 
and gave him a clean sheet as regards his past offences, and 
added : ‘I do not ask you to make me any promise as to your 
future behaviour. I trust to your honour and good feeling 
alone, Your future is in your own hands. You have had no 
leave for twelve months. Go ashore now with the other special 
leave men. Your pay has been stopped, and no money is due to 
you. Here is a sovereign. I trust to you not to misspend it. 
You know as well as I do what you may do, and what you may 
not do. God help you to do the right and keep you from 
wrong.’” 

The man was completely overcome; he, of course, answered 
nothing, but saluted, and was then marched forward again. His 
commanding officer’s confidence was not misplaced. During the 
rest of the Thrush’s commission the man was never once an 
offender, but showed himself as active, willing, and smart a 
hand as any in the ship; and after working hours he was the 
life of the frecastle. In the ship in which he subsequently 
served, the man maintained his good conduct, and attained a 
petty officer’s rating. 

It is also reported that, as ships of the Thrush class do not 
carry a Naval Chaplain, Prince George, as Captain, had, accord- 
ing to the Admiralty regulations, to read prayers on board each 
day, and to conduct the Sunday services, In connection with 
the latter, he always practised the hymns beforehand with 
officers and men, and “ Nearer, my God, to Thee,” “O God, our 
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help in ages past,” “I heard the voice of Jesus say,” with other 
home favourites, were never lacking from the selection. 

Thus, having both come to manhood, it was not surprising 
that the names of the young Princes should be mentioned in 
love rumours. Sometimes in these matters rumour goes ahead 
of fact; but that was not the case when Princess “May” was 
spoken of as Prince Albert Victor’s fiancée. Everyone rejoiced 
to hear the news, but joy was quickly followed by consternation 
when another report gained a currency equally widespread. 
This was that the young Prince was seriously ill. Within a few 
days of the official announcement of the love engagement, came 
the medical bulletin that the Prince was prostrated with an 
attack of influenza, which was then carrying off many victims 
in all ranks of society. 

The truth is, the Prince caught cold at the funeral of Prince 
Victor of Hohenlohe- Langenburg, but it was hoped that the 


careful nursing of a few days at Sandringham would restore ~ 


him to health and vigour. Yet, notwithstanding the skill and 
care lavished on him, the Prince died on January 14th, 1892, 
within a week of the day on which the tidings of his serious 
illness had gone forth. What the news was to the Royal Family 
and to the amiable Princess who had given her heart’s love to 
the young man, no one can say. There was not only peculiar 
sadness, but deep pathos abcut the occurrence ; and the grief of 
the palace found its echo among all classes of the community, 
not only in Great Britain, but throughout the empire. 

It was, indeed, “a time to weep.” Among the thousands of 
messages and letters received by the Prince and Princess of Wales 
from all parts of the world, was one from the Zulu chiefs at 
St. Helena, conveyed through Miss Colenso, their friend in 
England. It ran as follows: “We have heard of the death of 
Prince Edward, the son of the Prince of Wales. We lament 
sincerely. Pray you present our lamentation to them all—to 
his grandmother, to his father, and his mother, and his brother.” 
There is no trace of the “savage” in this message. It is all 
sympathy, and none the less deep because it reveals no trace of 
polite sentiment. 

By way of showing their warm appreciation of the sympathy 
expressed on all hands, the Prince and Princess of Wales pub- 
lished a message in the following terms :— 
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SYMPATHY. — 


a “ Winpsor CastLe, yt: 
ii “ January 20th, 1892. ; 
“The Prince and Princess of Wales are anxious to express to _ : 
Her Majesty’s subjects, whether in the United Kingdom, in the ‘i 
Colonies, or in India, the sense of their deep gratitude for the res 
a universal feeling of sympathy manifested towards them at a time i 
when they are overwhelmed by the terrible calamity which they qi 
have sustained in the loss of their beloved eldest son. If sym- 
pathy at such a moment is of any avail, the remembrance that 
their grief has been shared by all! classes will be a lasting con- 
on solation to their sorrowing hearts, and if possible will make them 
more than ever attached to their dear country.” 
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The funeral took place on the following Sunday at Windsor. 
Amongst the impressive body of mourners every royal house 
‘ie was represented. The proceedings were simple, as befitted the 
sorrowful occasion. On the coffin lay the Prince’s busby and 
‘Se a silken Union Jack, and the pall-bearers were officers of the 
10th Lussars. 

This chapter has outlined the education for high duties of two 
Re sons of Britain’s Prince and Princess. Ere ever it was aware, 
Py, the land was thrown into mourning because “one of them is 

not.” ‘Man proposes, but God disposes.” In the day of sorrow : 
relief was found in the fact that the second Prince was spared to 
a his House and nation, 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


PRINCE GEORGE AND PRINCESS MAY. 


>< |EEDLESS to say, the death of Prince Albert 

-! Victor had an important bearing upon the 
prospects of Prince George. In the nature of 
things, the surviving son of the princely family 

WAN] came into a new prominence ; and it is gratify- 

ing to record that in a very short time he filled 

in the popular sight and mind the place which his lamented 
brother had so worthily occupied. 

Meantime, many who watched Court movements had been 
associating Prince George and Princess May in bonds of affec- 
tion. Why should it not be? And not long had we to wait 
before an official announcement was made, which seemed to be a 
distinct fulfilmént of Dame Rumour’s prediction. Prophecies of 
good may well be realised ; and the result goes far to prove that 
the royal marriage which followed so quickly upon the betrothal 
announced in May, 1893, was “ made in heaven.” 

Having already sketched the early years of the lover, I must 
give some particulars of his beloved, an amiable young bride of 
twenty-six, that is, two years younger than the Prince. 

Princess Victoria Mary of Teck was born at Kensington Palace 
on May 26th, 1867, being the only daughter of the Princess Mary 
of Cambridge. Her father, the Duke of Teck, is a member of 
the Royal Family of Wurtemberg. Thus Princess May, for that 
is the name by which she has been most commonly known, is a 
great-granddaughter of good King George III. 

Though her childhood was spent in the old-world Kensington 
Palace, the Princess accompanied her parents abroad in subse- 
quent years, the favourite home being Florence. Returning to 
England in 1883, the Duke and Duchess, who were anxious that 
their children should receive a thorough English education, 
settled at the White Lodge, Richmond Park ; and it is this 
pretty country house which will always be considered as the real 
home of Princess May. She loves old England, and loves to be 
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at work, after the example of her royal mother. The Princess 
speaks French, German, and Italian, and is a brilliant pianist. 

One who knows “Princess May” well, tells us: “There is 
nothing to say of the Princess that is not good. You seldom 
hear her say much, but she strikes you as possessing an immense 
amount of good sense, wisdom, and strength of character. It 
is in her own home, and the surroundings of her quiet useful 
life, that you see her at her best. She has been extremely well 
educated at home; she is economical in her habits, and does 
everything possible to make people about her happy.” 

As a child Princess May had no friends of like age except 
the children of the Prince and Princess of Wales, with whom 
she and her brothers constantly played. Growing up in the 
best society, she developed tastes that are essentially English, 
being fond of riding and driving, and able to sketch, as well 
as being an excellent musician. Her mother, whose death in 
October, 1897, is still lamented, was widely esteemed for her 
practical philanthropy, and the claims of Richmond and its 
immediate neighbourhood were not overlooked in the multitude 
of appeals that reached her and received sympathetic attention. 

It was after a very brief engagement that our “Sailor Prince” 
married the Princess May, on July 6th, 1893. The knot was 
tied in the Chapel Royal, St. James’s, in the presence of all the 
Royal Family, as well as the present Emperor of Russia, and 
the King and Queen of Denmark. Naturally the Prince of 
Wales took an active part in supervising the arrangements ; and 
quite as naturally he was greatly pleased at the outburst of 
popular enthusiasm which greeted his son’s union with the 
daughter of one so universally beloved as the Duchess of Teck. 

The marriage service was conducted by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury (Dr. Benson) and the Bishop of London (Dr. 
Temple). As the former pronounced the Duke and Duchess 
man and wife, the booming of guns without proclaimed the 
event to the public. After the blessing, the Archbishop de- 
livered a short addrese, in which he touched upon the responsi- 
bilities of the young pair, remarking :— 

“This is an age, and this a people, which, in spite of many 
outward changes, still, in its heart of hearts, looks to the highest 
to do the common duties of all better then all. They desire to 
have before their eyes and to be sure in their hearts that, amidst 
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all the splendour and care of a kingdom, there is, above its 
central hearth, all mutual honour and reverence, all sweetness — 
of domestic life, all faith and worship of God, with the quiet 
spirit, which, in the sight of God, is of great price. To some 
it is given that not their simplest ways are indifferent. Dis- 
cretion and moderation, and wisdom of conduct, thought, and 
speech are known to be consistent with deepest earnestness for 
all that is noble and true. Nay, discretion and moderation 
alone give to earnestness and enthusiasm fair play and fair 
chance. To your union a glorious empire, and a strenuous, 
laborious people look to perpetuate among them the tradition 
that translates principle into life, that lets no responsibility seek 
the desired ends by any but the purest ways.” 

These were noble words fitly spoken. After a hymn had 
been sung, the bride and bridegroom went round the family 
circle, kissing each in turn, beginning with the Queen. The 
honeymoon was spent at York Cottage, Sandringham, where 
the Duke and Duchess have since resided. 

Since his marriage the Duke has occupied a much larger 
place in the public mind and interest. He has been associated 
with the Prince of Wales in the performance of many public 
duties ; and the constant companionship of father and son, both 
on the Sandringham estate and in the Metropolis, has afforded — 
a striking testimony of their complete harmony of mind. This 
should mean something for the public well-being if it ensures, 
as in God’s providence may well be hoped, a succession in the 
Duke and his circle of the general caution and common-sense 
tact which the father has exhibited in the discharge of his public 
duties. 

This chapter must not conclude without one or two other 
matters being mentioned. First of all a son and heir was born 
to the royal pair on June 23rd, 1894. The child was christened 
water from the Jordan being used, at White Lodge, Richmond, 
by Archbishop Benson, and received the names Edward Albert 
Christian George Andrew Patrick David, the last four being, 
of course, taken from the patron saints of the divisions of the 
United Kingdom. On December 14th, 1895, a second son was 
born, Albert Frederick Arthur George ; on April 25th, 1897, a 
daughter, Victoria Alexandra ; and on March 31st, 1900, a third 
son, Henry William Frederick Albert. 
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CHAPTER XXVL 


THREE PRINCESSES. 


F the young Princesses there is not much to say. 
They have not lived much before the public 
eye, therefore their movements have not become 
common knowledge. Future years may have a 
measure of fame for them ; the past has found 

them quiet and modest members of a happy family circle. 

Their distinguished mother has, during many years, been 
before the public on notable occasions ; but her private life has 
very properly been her own. As the Princess of Wales was 
brought up herself, so has she trained her daughters, in com- 
fortable and healthful surroundings. If state functions were 
exciting, their excitement was as much as possible left behind 
when the home was re-entered. And although position and 
station demanded much in the way of expenditure and display, 
the closer contact of mother and daughters brought other 
eminently practical considerations into exercise, with the result 
that the young Princesses are very creditable pupils of a right 
sensible instructress in the things that make for happiness and 
true nobility. 

In earlier chapters we welcomed these young people into our 
family story: Princess Louise being born in 1867, Princess 
Victoria in 1868, and Princess Maud in 1869. We also noted 
the marriage of the first-named, in 1889, with the Duke of Fife. 
in 1891 “ Britain’s Prince” became a grandfather, the Duchess 
of Fife giving birth, on May 17th of that year, to a daughter, 
Lady Alexandra Duff. Another child of the marriage is Maud, 
born April 8rd, 1893. 

The second Princess, Victoria, still graces tne nome circle ; 
this is now a privilege or lot enjoyed by her alone. For on 
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July 22nd, 1896, her younger sister, Princess Maud, was married 


to Charles, second son of the Crown Prince of Denmark. Thus, 
in the course of seven years, from the marriage of Princess 
Louise to that of Princess Maud, the family has been much 
broken up. One has died, three have been married, one remains 
under the parental roof. 

The young Princesses were very carefully educated, taking 
French and German among quite early subjects of study. Music 
and literature were added at length, a wise oversight being 
exercised as to the books that reached their hands. By degrees 
the little people were introduced to the outside world. Miss 
S. A. Tooley, in a recent sketch, said :— 

“When quite little girls, the Princesses accompanied their 
parents to the opening of institutions and other day functions, 
and one can recall the merry trio, dressed in their pretty summer 
frocks all alike, with their hair hanging down their backs, seated 
in a row on the front seat of the victoria, facing their parents. 
. .. They were also to be seen daily driving with their mother 
in the park during the season, and, indeed, after their brothers 
left home to pursue their studies on the training-ship Britannia, 
they became her constant companions.” 

Speaking more generally, the Princesses were brought up in 
an eminently reasonable manner—very much after the style of 
daughters of a country gentleman ; and now that two of them 
have the oversight of homes of their own, they have every 
opportunity to put into practice the lessons learned under such 
pleasant and wholesome conditions. And surely there were 
object-lessons presented in the administration of the Sandring- 
ham estate. There is no public-house on the property ; the day 
of rest, that heritage of the working-man and boon for all 
classes, is respected ; and much is done to encourage thrift and 
good feeling among the villagers. 

A story is told of the Princess of Wales at Sandringham which 
shows the sweet simplicity of their mother. 

One day, in visiting one of the cottages on the estate, the 
Princess found the aged inmate busily knitting a stocking. 
Taking the stocking out of her hand, the Princess said laugh- 
ingly, “You can’t do the heel as fast as I can !” 

So she sat down and chatted while she finished the heel ; 
and can we wonder that that stocking never reached the foot 
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for which it was made, but is laid up a cherished heirloom “in 
pink and silver” ? 

The life of the household of which the Princesses were such an 
ornament, may be inferred from the following remarks on the 
family residence: “Sandringham is the Prince’s home—his 
private house, as Balmoral and Osborne are the houses of the 
Queen. In the words of Mr. Gladstone, it is the place where 
the Prince ‘could exercise hospitality, follow rural pursuits, and 
acquire and cherish a love of home, and conform to that truly 
British standard to which we like to see our Sovereign and 
royal personages conform.’ Here the Prince is the family man, 
the squire who tramps through the fields in Norfolk garb of 
tweed and gaiters. The estate has been immensely developed by 
its present owner, who has set up a standard for other landlords, 
Every farm building has been restored and rebuilt ; a hundred 
new cottages have been erected ; two hundred acres have been 
planted ; fifteen miles of new road have been made; and churches, 
schools, and clubs have been set on foot and supported.” 

Of Britain’s Princess, in the family relation, it has been 
written : “As mother, none have excelled her. Not only has 
she taken care that her children have had the teaching of the 
most able instructors, but she has also personally supervised 
their education. In like manner, as she has herself acquired 
every accomplishment, so she has caused the same to be im- 
parted to her daughters. Should either show any special talent, 
that talent has been carefully cultivated ; and while each one 
excels in some particular direction, there are possibly no better 
informed ladies in England than the daughters of the Prince 
and Princess of Wales. Whether in London, on the Continent, 
or at Sandringham, their education has fitted them for society 
requirements, estate duties, or rural amusements. 

“Above all, the religious instruction of the young Princesses 
had been carefully attended to; a chaplain was specially ap- 
pointed for the office, and frequently the Princess herself took 
her daughters to the children’s service on Sunday afternoon, 


-held in the church where he officiated. Beyond this, the 


Princesses have had the example of a godly life from their 
mother, a mother whose footsteps all hope to see them worthily 


follow.” 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 
IMPORTANT PUBLIC UNDERTAKINGS. 


LMOST immediately after the, death of the 
P|} Duke of Clarence, important public duties 
crowded upon the attention of the Prince of 
3| Wales. This was specially gratifying to those 

LN who knew the depth of the sorrow caused by 
is =f bereavement that had invaded the family. The duty 
which first broke upon the retirement of grief was an appoint- 
ment on the Royal Commission on the Housing of the Poor, 
which was appointed at the beginning of 1893. 

No conscientious man would regard the mere attendance at 
the sittings of such a commission as a worthy discharge of his 
duty ; and it is needless to say that our Prince made the subject 
a serious study, and pursued a course of investigation in order 
that he might make substantial contributions to the sum of 
information and the weight of recommendation on the important 
considerations involved. After visiting incognito some of the 
very poorest quarters of the Metropolis, the Prince was in a 
state of intelligent readiness to follow the subject as it was un- 
folded in the course of many sittings in a Committee-room of 
the House of Lords, At length majority and minority reports 
were rendered, replete with recommendations which it is hoped 
will one day have a chance of practical trial. 

Mr, Chauncey Depew said the other day that the Prince of 
Wales was one of the strongest men he had ever met—one so 


full of practical resources that he had a right to be regarded as. 


a very remarkable man. Mr. Depew has had broader oppor- 
tunities of gauging Albert Edward, and comparing him with the 
great men of other lands, than any other American, and his 
judgment is therefore worthy of great consideration. 
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On May 10th the Prince had the satisfaction of witnessing the 
opening of the Imperial Institute of the United Kingdom, the 
Colonies, and India, inaugurated with much circumstance and 
élat by his royal mother. As is well known, the Institute, 
which is situate in South Kensington, was designed in view of 
Her Majesty’s Jubilee in 1887, in which year the foundation- 
stone was laid. The idea of this memorial, erected to stand for 
all time, appears to have originated with the Prince, who pre- 
sided over meetings in its support, and played an active part in 
organising its scheme of government. 

Portions of 1893 and 1894 were spent abroad. The Princess 
stayed for some time in Greece and Italy, and-while at Rome 
was received in private audience by the Pope. In the case of 
ordinary people such an incident would have been passed by, 
but that a Protestant Princess should visit His Holiness natur- 
ally gave rise to criticism and gossip. Loyal subjects were very 
ready to construe the call as merely complimentary on the part 
of our beloved Princess, whatever serious purpose on behalf of 
“ Mother Church” the aged Pontiff may have entertained. 

The Prince visited Homburg in the autumn, and in the spring 
of 1894 we find him attending the wedding of his niece Princess 
Victoria Melita of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, and his nephew the 
Grand Duke of Hesse, the only son of the lamented Princess 
Alice. Later on, in company with the Princess, he went to St. 
Petersburg for the wedding of the Grand Duchess Xenia. They 
had hardly returned home when the Czar’s illness assumed a 
serious form. 

On October 31st the Prince and Princess left London in 
response to an urgent message, and at Vienna they learned that 
the end had already come—on November Ist. They continued 
their melancholy journey to St. Petersburg, and consoled the 
widowed Empress and her son in the days of mourning. After 
attending the funeral of the deceased Emperor, they were pre- 
sent at the quiet wedding of the young Czar and Princess Alix 
of Hesse. The Prince of Wales remained in Russia until the day 
after the Princess’s birthday ; but Her Royal Highness stayed 
behind for a time, to comfort her sister, the Empress Alexander. 

Another function of 1894 was the opening of the Tower 
Bridge over the Thames on June 30th. This was performed by 
the Prince of Wales, in the name of the Queen, and was the 
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OF THE TOWER BRIDGE. 


signal for a very interesting display, with the Prince and 
Princess, the Duke of York, and the Princesses Victoria and 
Maud as central objects. The structure, at once highly useful 
and singularly picturesque, was built by the City of London at 
a cost of about a million sterling, and it is estimated to cost 
£6,000 a year in maintenance. Its form is that of a double 
drawbridge, so constructed as to allow ships with the tallest 
masts to pass beneath. Two huge arms swung from lofty towers 
form the roadway; they are raised or dropped by powerful 
hydraulic mechanism. In order that foot-traffic may proceed 
without interruption, the towers contain lifts which convey 
passengers to an elevated footway—140 feet above the water 
level, and therefore above the tallest masts. 

The opening ceremony passed off in glorious weather, An 
address from the Corporation having been read by the Recorder, 
the Prince declared the bridge open to land traffic ; and turning 
the lever of the valve communicating with the hydraulic 
machinery, he raised the immense bascules in token that river 
traffic could also proceed. Simultaneousiy, with hearty cheering 
and the booming of guns from the Tower close by, a procession 
of vessels of all sizes and orders passed under the bridge. 
Whereas the royal party reached the scene in carriages by road 
from Marlborough House, they returned by river, the steam 
launch Palm conveying them to Westminster Bridge, 

On May 22nd, 1897, the Prince opened the Blackwall Tunnel 
under the Thames. He was accompanied by the Princess, also 
the Duke of York and Princess Victoria of Wales. Operations 
in connection with this great enterprise began in 1892, from six 
to seven hundred men being continuously employed for about 
five years. The total cost was about a million and a quarter 
sterling. At the opening the Prince was presented with a gold 
medal struck in commemoration of the event. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


THE DIAMOND JUBILEE AND SINCE, 


HAT Her Most Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria 
4 should complete the sixtieth year of her reign 
“e| wasa great event in its merely personal relations, 
But it was much besides, From a national point 

: of view the event had peculiar significance, as 
seers the reign of Her Majesty with a unique distinction 
and glory. Moreover, it formed an important chapter in the life 
and activity of Britain’s Prince. 

The Diamond Jubilee celebrations were carried out on a scale 
befitting the unparelleled occasion. For sixty years, without in- 
terruption, Her Majesty had zealously and conscientiously per- 
formed all the duties belonging to the throne of her kingdom 
and empire ; and peoples of many kindreds and tongues rejoiced 
in the fact that she had not only reigned personally and actively 
longer than any other British sovereign, but also longer than any 
European monarch. 

To be the son of such a mother, and heir to such a kingdom, 
invested the personality of the Prince of Wales with a dignity 
and charged it with obligations not to be overlooked, and by no 
means to be disparaged. 

Quite reasonably, then, the Prince took a much greater part in 
the Jubilee festivities of 1897 than he did in those of ten years 
before. In fact, all the arrangements were submitted to him as 
well as the Queen for approval, and it was largely owing to his 
organising ability and practical tact that the multitudinous de- 


~ tails grew into such a marvellous whole and eventuated in such 


a triumphant success. During the week beginning Sunday June 
20th, London was given up to great functions which had their 
sympathetic counterparts in celebrations of one kind or another 
in cities, towns, and villages throughout Great Britain, and 
wherever British folk were found in lands beyond the sea. 
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From the beginning of the year arrangements for the celebra- _ 


tion were in progress; and when the happy week arrived, prac- 
tically the whole world participated in the event. All the colonies 
and dependencies sent men of distinction—princes and premiers 
were, in the language of permissible exaggeration, “plentiful as 
blackberries” just then in the Metropolis. More than fifty 
foreign powers—in fact all states capable of independent action 
—sent representatives. Never before had such a gathering taken 
place ; and with truth it has been said that “it will for ever be 
one of the glories of Queen Victoria that she was the first 
sovereign to whom all the nations of the earth could offer and 
did offer such a voluntary and sincere expression of respect.” 

Throughout those memorable days Britain’s Prince and Princess 
were ever near to Britain’s Queen. The anniversary of Her 
Majesty’s accession falling on a Sunday, that day (June 20th) was 
recognised throughout the world as Thanksgiving Day. The great 
public celebration fell upon the Tuesday, when there was a royal 
procession to the City and ‘back, or rather, to be precise, from 
Buckingham Palace to the City, then over London Bridge through 
the Borough, and back by Westminster Bridge. Soldiers lined 
the roadway along the seven miles of route; and before the 
royal party, with its attendants and retinue, there was a never- 
to-be-forgotten procession of colonial representatives, civil and 
military, and deputations from European and other powers. 

It was amid the firing of guns and the playing of the National 


Anthem by many bands that Her Majesty left Buckingham Palace ~ 


about a quarter to ten o’clock. Some forty princes preceded the 
Queen’s carriage, and by their varied costumes and representative 
characters they formed a very striking feature of the pageant. 
The assembled people were very cordial in their cheering ; and 
to this display of loyalty Her Majesty at once responded by touch- 
ing the button of a telegraphic instrument in the grand entrance 
of the Palace, which gave the signal for the transmission to all 
parts of her dominions of the message :— 


“FROM MY HEART I THANK MY BELOVED PEOPLE, 
MAY GOD BLESS THEM!” 

The chief episode of the procession was the brief Thanksgiving 
Service outside St. Paul’s Cathedral. The steps were crowded 
with officials and representatives of the various religious bodies ; 
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there were also 500 choristers and a number of bands. As soon 
as Her Majesty’s carriage reached the Cathedral steps the Te es 
Dewm was sung, conducted by Sir George Martin. After prayer, a 
intoned by the Bishop of London (Dr. Creighton), the Benediction | 
was pronounced by the Archbishop of Canterbury (Dr. Temple). 
The programme concluded with the singing of the Old Hundredth, 
wherein the general public joined with much spirit. 

This was an end of the set programme, but it was not an end 
of the proceedings, for, led by a common impulse, the people 
struck up the National Anthem. Enthusiasm deepened as the 

- strains died away, and the Archbishop came under its influence, 
and called for three cheers for the Queen. The response was 
| full and warm; and after twenty minutes’ stay the procession 
moved on. Not until a quarter to two o’clock, however, did the 
Queen reach Buckingham Palace, the entire procession to and 
from the City by the circuitous route already indicated occupying 
just three hours. 

The Queen bore herself right well throughout the trying 
ordeal. Some said they had not seen her look so well for years ; 
evidently she rose to the great occasion, and was superior to the 
failings of advanced age. Yet it is a fact that more than once 
she nearly broke down with emotion. Britain’s Prince was 
mounted at her side, and Britain’s Princess was with her in the 
royal carriage. Their presence, it is hardly necessary to say, was 
a great support. It was recorded, in fact, at the time, that “once, 
as the tears rolled down her face, the Princess of Wales leaned 
forward, and sympathetically pressed her hand.” 

Another magnificent incident in the Diamond J ubilee celebra- 

tion was the naval review at Spithead, in which the Prince of 

Wales, who is an Admiral of the Fleet, represented the Queen. 

In fact, throughout the festivities there was nothing more im- 

pressive than this review, which commanded the astonishment of 

onlookers, who represented all nations. There were sixty-five 

vessels, manned by 38,577 officers and men. It has been well 

observed :— 

“The spectacle of so vast a concourse of British vessels was 

rendered doubly impressive by the knowledge that it had been 

assembled without weakening in the slightest degree the squad- 

rons on the numerous British naval stations all over the world, 

There was much point in the remark said to have been rade by 
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the United States Special Ambassador to Mr. Goschen : ‘I guess, _ 


sir, this makes for peace !’” 

In connection with the Diamond Jubilee, the Prince and 
Princess each promoted a special scheme in the public interest. 
The Prince started a Hospital Fund on a large scale; and the 
Princess associated herself with a dinner to the poor of London. 
The former enterprise, one of many which the Prince has under- 
taken for the alleviation of human suffering and infirmity, will 
be considered in our next chapter. Meantime, it is gratifying to 
relate that the Princess’ scheme was a pleasing success. 

The Prince and Princess personally visited some of the dining- 

halls. They made a special point of brightening a scene which, 
on other accounts, was sad in the extreme. ‘This was in the 
People’s Palace, Mile End Road, where, through the marvellous 
diligence and devotion of the workers of the Ragged School 
Union, a thousand or more of the crippled and afilicted children 
of East London were gathered. : 
As the royal party left the building a band of children, some 
of them propped up on crutches, sang “God save the Queen.” 
This was the Cripples’ Choir, whose sweet singing lifted many 
sad lives above their pains and sorrows, and could not but have 
touched the hearts of the distinguished visitors. 

Two or three occurrences, subsequent to the Diamond Jubilee 
in the matter of time, remain to be mentioned. First comes the 
visit of the Duke and Duchess of York to Ireland in August and 
September, 1897. The incident was pleasing in its every aspect ; 
and not the least significant point in many of the addresses 
presented to them was that which spoke of the desirability of 
a royal residence in Ireland. The visit had effects beyond 
momentary enthusiasm, as was clear from the very cordial com- 
munications received from Ireland a month or so later, on the , 
death of Mary Adelaide, Duchess of Teck, mother of our beloved 
Princess May. 

Another incident which was reported about the same time 
owes its origin to the well-known interest of the Prince of 
Wales in the working man and his cause. In the midst of a 
struggle between masters and men in the great engineering 
trade, an effort was made to secure the influential mediation of 
the Prince. Though well meant, this thing could not be. Party 
politics and questions which divide the people are matters with 
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which the Prince does not meddle. In this he is wise, and the 
consistency of his attitude in face of such issues has excited 
uniform admiration, and undoubtedly preserved good feeling 
between Prince and people. 

Yet one other incident: On July 18th, while on a visit to 
Baron Ferdinand de Rothschild, m.p., at Waddesdon Manor, 
Bucks, the Prince of Wales slipped and fell on a staircase. 
Though suffering considerable pain in consequence, the Prince 
made light of the accident ; but surgical examination showed 
that the knee-cap of the left leg had been fractured. Engage- 
ments had to be cancelled during medical treatment and a period 
of enforced rest. 

This accident was all but followed up by a second which might 
have proved still more serious. A few hours after the fall the 
Prince returned to London. He was conveyed from a carriage 
to the platform at Aylesbury Station (L. and N. W. R.) in an 
invalid’s chair which had been borrowed from the Royal Bucks 
County Hospital, and at a moment when the greatest strain 
was upon it, this piece of furniture, itself a veritable invalid, 
collapsed! Fortunately the cracking of the leg and backstays 
gave timely warning to the Prince’s attendants, who were able 
to save him from falling to the platform. The Prince promptly 
checked the feverish anxiety of those about him by assuring 
them that he was all right! 

After nursing for about ten days, the Prince went to Cowes, 
and thence had pleasant sea trips. In September he proceeded 
to Balmoral for further rest. His leg had much improved by 
that time, and he was able to stand and walk without difficulty. 

The next year, 1899, was, on the whole, an nneventful one so 
far as the public life of the Prince and Princess of Wales was 
concerned ; but towards the close of it that terrible war broke 
out in South Africa which was to cost so many precious lives. 
The Prince and Princess showed an infinite amount of sympathy 
with the poor fellows who were fighting for Queen and country, 
His Royal Highness found time to say a few words of encourage- 
ment and cheer to some of the regiments as they left for South 
Africa, and the Princess, with her fund (to which brief refer- 
ence will be made later), did much to provide for the wives and 
children of the brave men in the fighting lines in South Africa, 
The course of the war was eagerly watched by the Prince, who 
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was not backward in offering his congratulations i in the time ote 


victory and his sympathy in times of reverse. The war touched 
our own Royal House very deeply, for in 1900 Prince Christian 
Victor, a dearly-loved grandson of Queen Victoria, and a nephew 


“of the Prince and Princess of Wales, succumbed to an attack of 


enteric, and once again the Court was placed in mourning. 

But a far more serious personal loss to the Prince of Wales 
was the death of his own brother—the Duke of Saxe-Coburg 
and Gotha, better known in this country as Duke of Edinburgh 
—which took place suddenly in August, 1900. These two royal 
brothers were much alike, not in looks only, but in character. 
They had spent their boyhood together, and there is reason to 
believe that they were deeply attached to each other. The 
Prince of Wales felt the death of the Duke very keenly ; it ré- 


opened that old sorrow which time has not even yet healed. — 


His Royal Highness attended the funeral of the Duke as the 
special representative of his aged mother the Queen, and for 
almost the first time in his life special police precautions had to 
be taken during his sojourn abroad. 

The spirit of “anarchism was rife on the Continent. The very 
week in which the Duke of Coburg died witnessed the assassina- 
tion by an anarchist of the King of Italy, and other royal lives 
were threatened. The danger was the more easily recognisable 
from the fact that earlier in the same year the Prince of Wales 
was fired at point-blank by a young anarchist who sprang upon 
the footboard of the railway carriage just as it was about to leave 
Brussels Station. The Prince was on his way to Copenhagen to 
take part in the festivities connected with the birthday of his 
aged father-in-law the King of Denmark. By God’s good provi- 
dence the Prince escaped unhurt. It was a miracle that he was 
not killed on the spot, for the would-be assassin was able to get 
to very close quarters with the Prince. The news of the das- 
tardly crime created widespread consternation in England, and 
there were many general rejoicings when it was known that the 
attack had failed. 

We may be quite sure that His Royal Highness’s life was spared 
by God for some great purpose, and we who now acknowledge 
and revere him as our King ought to pray earnestly that that 
life, so marvellously preserved, may be long spared to be a bless- 
ing to the empire and for the honour of God and the good of his 


people. 35 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 
PHILANTHROPIC INTEREST AND EFFORT, 


ROM the outline of the careers of the Prince 
and Princess of Wales, as given in these pages, 
one cannot but be impressed with the large 
place which practical philanthropy has occupied 
in their lives. The inauguration of great under- 

takings making for social well-being and national progress has, 
in the nature of things, frequently fallen to the lot of the Prince 
and Princess, who have not only shown personal dignity but 
public sympathy in these acts of contact with popular affairs 
and the commonweal. 

The welfare of orphans and sailors; the care of the weak, 
neglected, and destitute: these have engaged his heart and 
commanded his support. The same may be said for institutions 
calculated to extend educational opportunity and advantage ; 
also, and with special emphasis, for hospitals for the sick, and 
provision for those who are recovering health and strength after 
the invasion of disease. 

Before going into particulars, we may well hear Sir ‘Henry 
Burdett, who speaks from a thorough knowledge of the facts: 


“If the Prince takes the chair at a meeting or festival in aid of 


some charitable institution, it is almost certain that he has 
visited it—probably in a private and unofficial manner—a short 
time before, and knows pretty well the work done by it, and the 
justice of its claims on the generosity of the public. His Royal 
Highness has his preferences, like the rest of his family: there 
are certain things more likely to win his attention than others, 
as there are certain things that commend themselves to the 
Duke of Edinburgh, Princess Christian, or Princess Louise ; but 
whatever object he wishes to commend to the nation, he does it 
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INFLUENCE OF THE PRINCESS. 


i with earnestness, moderation, and a conscientiousness and know- 
* ledge that prove he has given thought and study to the matter. 
v And this implies more sacrifice of time in a life so fully occupied 
= as his than most people think of. It also implies an amount of 


thoroughness and energy which most people would find it to 


their profit to imitate. 


a 


“Tennyson’s rule, ‘As a husband is, the wife is,’ holds good in 


the ascending as well as the descending scale. 


worthy of the name is interested in her husband’s occupations, 


and above all in those of a philanthropic nature. 


is, in a sense, little to be said about the Princess of Wales in 
connection with charities, because without venturing an opinion 
as to which is the less and which the greater, we may state it as 
t an axiom that the husband includes the wife. What he has done 
Be she has aided him in doing. She has accompanied him in most 


of his journeys for philanthropic ends ; she has lent the charm 


of her presence to the enterprises he has approved ; she has been 

one with him in sympathy and companionship in good works.” 
The influence of the Princess may presumably be detected 
in the large number of institutions for the benefit of women 
and children that have claimed the attention and support of the 
Prince. In these, including orphanages and homes, the Princess 
takes a warm personal interest, and where she has gone she 


has often taken her daughters. 


Yet over and above the run of functions there tower two or 
three which very rightly made a special impression upon the 
public mind. Sir Henry Burdett deals with a subject all his 
own when he writes on hospital management. Reminding us 
of the sympathy which the Prince has ever shown with develop- 
ments pointing to progress in the various fields of philanthropy 


and science, he writes :— 


“Of recent years the study of nervous diseases has brought 
about almost a revolution in surgical treatment, and many cases 
which would formerly have been regarded as hopeless have since 
been restored to health by the new methods of practice. This 
development of science in the interests of humanity was largely 
due to the facilities afforded by the Royal National Hospital for 
the Paralysed and Epileptic, Queen Square. A memorial wing, 
built in recollection of the late Duke of Albany, had been 
erected, and through the devotion and ability of the managers, 
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some £80,000 was raised to enable this invaluable institution 
to extend the area of its influence and work. 
“Ever ready to co-operate in such undertakings, the Prince 


and Princess attended the opening of this splendid hospital, 


and their presence and support aided in no small degree in 
ensuring that the whole of the money expended upon it— 
£90,000 in round numbers—should be recouped by subscrip- 
tions. This was achieved, as was explained at the time, without 
the expenditure of immense sums of money on commissions, 
advertisements, and appeals, which is a great fact in the history 


of the year 1885, and in the public life of the Prince and — 
Princess, whose presence at the opening stimulated public — 


interest in the work of the hospital, the scientific value of which 
had not been recognised before.” 

Only a short time afterwards the Prince of Wales took part 
in another famous function, this time in the East of London. 
The People’s Palace is an institution with a history, and Her 
Majesty the Queen helps a good work by standing in the relation 
of patron thereto. Who does not recall Mr. (now Sir) Walter 
Besant’s dream of “The Palace of Delight,” in All Sorts and 
Conditions of Men? 'To the novelist we owe the conception of 
the People’s Palace ; the Prince deserves thanks for his praise- 
worthy endeavours in giving substantial reality to the dream. 

The Prince readily saw a seed of good in the novelist’s proposal, 
and he laid the foundation-stone of the People’s Palace in 1886. 
The erection went forward steadily, and the Queen’s Hall was 


completed by the following May, when the Queen opened it, | 


That was Jubilee year, and Her Majesty’s visit was made the 


occasion of a great popular demonstration, The entire route © 


from Paddington to Whitechapel was crowded with people, and 
it could not but have been impressive for Her Majesty to witness 
the loyalty of the populace, and the devotion of Londoners of all 
orders and grades as shown by the very elaborate decorations 
displayed. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 


ARTS AND SPORTS. 


N the course of our story we have found the 
PA| Prince and Princess of Wales ever and anon 
Poas | associating themselves with artistic interests and 
RN: Ws sporting concerns—using those terms in their 

Mies sax e' 5 5 
widest sense. Some personages of distinction lead 
lives of strenuous devotion to duty without showing the slightest 
inclination for any occupations in the way of amusement. They 
find recreation in a change of work; beyond this they take no 
step in the direction of relaxation. We write as we find ; hence 
this brief notice of the lighter occupations of Britain’s Prince 

and Princess. 

It has already been pointed out that artistic accomplishments 
have had a worthy place in the daily round of life, both at 
Sandringham and at Marlborough House. Beyond music and 
sketching, let us mention photography and electrical experi- 
ment. If these things belong to the home interest, so have 
they engaged the active support of Prince and Prineess in their 
sphere of outside influence. 

Time would fail to make a list of institutions which have 
been helped by subscriptions and in other ways, institutions 
having for their object the advancement of art and the develop- 
ment of good taste and refinement among the British people. 

And who shall say the degree in which this disposition has 
been combined—on the one hand, with religious sentiment in 
generous gifts to build and restore large numbers of churches at 
home and abroad; and on the other hand, with educational 
purposes in the continuous encouragement given to intellectual 
undertakings and works for the social, moral, and physical 
improvement of the people? 

It is impossible to dissociate national industries from this 
great subject of art culture. Hence the degree in which Prince 
and Princess have accorded public patronage to arts and crafts 
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BEST SHOT IN THE FAMILY. 


has been so much to the good in the commercial and general 
well-being of our country. There are few educational institu- 
tions in London more valuable than the City and Guilds 
Institute, of which the Prince has been an influential bene- 
factor. As president of the Royal Commissioners of the Ex- 
hibition of 1851, he did much to secure the site at South 
Kensington, on which the Training School or Institute stands, 
and laid the foundation-stone of the building. 

The many appearances of the Prince at Royal Academy 
banquets have led to speeches in which he has shown his high 
appreciation of art. Perhaps he has done more for music, in the 
advancement of which the Princess has been his helper. The 
Royal College of Music has specially enjoyed his fostering care. 

As at home, so while travelling in distant parts of the empire, 
the Prince has never overlooked the higher side of our social 
and national activities. Writing of the celebrated Indian 
journey, Sir Henry Burdett says: “ His Royal Highness devoted 
the greater part of his time to actual duty, and to the promotion 
of the arts, crafts, and charities of the country.” 

While speaking of private tastes and public patronage, we 
must mention that the Prince has always been an enthusiastic 
admirer of the stage; and from this point we may pass to a 
notice of the Prince’s love of sport in its various forms. 

When quite a child the Prince used to accompany his father 
on deer-stalking expeditions around Balmoral ; later on, we find 
him hunting with the harriers; and at length he gained the 
reputation of being premier shot in the family. A writer who 
followed with care this side of the Prince’s career writes :— 

“Although the Prince has been a member of the Jockey Club 
for thirty years, his keen personal interest in racing is a matter 
of later growth, for it was not till July, 1877, that the Princess 
of Wales honoured Newmarket with her presence to see her 
husband’s colours carried for the first time. On that occasion he 
had no luck; but of late years he has had the satisfaction of 
seeing his colours often pass the winning-post. 

“Although the Prince has been a plucky and fearless rider 
from early childhood, he has never been specially identified with 
the hunting-field ; and during the last few years he has seldom 
been seen following the hounds. It need hardly be said that the 
meets which take place at Sandringham are the most popular in 
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their wealthy and their humble neighbours.” 
Again, as to life at Sandringham :—“ Both the Prince and 
Princess are passionately fond of horses, and Her Royal Highness 


pays a daily visit to her pony-stable, which was built in 1874 for 


her four French ponies, now replaced by equally valuable animals 


of English extraction. Bina, Merry-Antics, Bow, and Bell are 


the fortunate occupants of this model pony-stable, which is con- 


sidered the prettiest building of the kind in the world, the walls ~ 


being lined with white tiles, picked out in green-glazed bricks, 
finished at the top by a green-tiled frieze and an open wooden 
roof, Above each manger is written in gold letters the name of 
the pony which occupies the stall. The Princess at one time was 
very fond of driving tandem, and she has one of the best tandem 
teams in Great Britain. 

“Parallel with the stables runs the building known as the 
kennels. At one time, in the paddock between the stables and 
the kennels, there was a bear-pit, but the occupant thereof was 
sent to the Zoo after the Prince’s valued head keeper, Mr. Jackson, 
had been hunted by Bruin, just when he was about to feed him 
with some peculiarly bearish delicacy. 

“The kennels are, in their way, quite as fine as the stables, 
They are very cleverly arranged, all fitted with hot-water pipes, 
and admirably ventilated. The dogs are exercised in the park, 
in three paddocks in front of the kennels, or in a large yard 
paved with red, blue, and brick tiles. All the food consumed in 
the kennels comes from special kitchens attached to the building. 
There is also a dog-hospital and a nursery.” 

The Prince and Princess are keen dog fanciers, and possess 
some of the finest animals in the world. They both exhibit at 
the leading shows, and Her Royal Highness is the patron of the 
Ladies’ Kennel Association. Other pets include cats and doves 
—needless to say they are well cared for, ’ 

The Prince has been extremely fortunate as a yachtsman, and 
probably one of the events to which he most looks forward each 
year is the Regatta at Cowes. He has thrice won the Queen’s 
Cup, annually presented to the Royal Yacht Squadron. Both 
Prince and Princess are fond of the sea, and while young the Prince 
made himself acquainted with the technicalities of navigation, 
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Norfolk, and give both the Prince and Princess of Wales many 
opportunities of showing gracious and kindly hospitality both to 


ONT HE THRONE, 


JANUARY 22ND, IQOI. 


O King of Kings be with our Ruler still: 
Stern tasks.and highest duties now are his. 
Be Thou his Trust, his Counsellor, his Guide ; 
So he, with that sweet Consort at his side, 
His people's love and reverence shall win. 
And evermore from a vast Empire’s heart 
Shall rise the fervent prayer, 
‘God save the King!” 


CHAPTER XXXI, 


KING EDWARD JVII. 


ROM a review of the life of our Sovereign as 
Prince of Wales we pass in our concluding 
| chapter to a brief consideration of his position 
as King of the United Kingdom and Emperor 
of India. The nation has known and loved 
him for nearly sixty years as Prince of Wales, and in that 
capacity he has occupied so large and honourable a part in the 
life of the nation that it seems difficult at first to realise the 
change which has taken place. But it having pleased God to 
take unto Himself our dear Queen, Prince Albert Edward was 
at once proclaimed King. He began his reign on Tuesday, 
January 22nd, 1901, and his accession was everywhere received 
with expressions of thankfulness and hope. Of rejoicings, in 
the ordinary sense of the word, there could be none, for the 
heart of the nation was stricken with grief at the sudden death 
of Queen Victoria, but the feeling of the nation towards the 


new Sovereign was none the less loyal and true. His Majesty 


was plunged into the deepest sorrow by his royal mother’s 
death ; for had they not been all in all to each other, this royal 
mother and royal son, ever since that dark December day in 
1861 when the ever-revered Prince Consort was called home 4 
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It was indeed noticed, as His Majesty came to London to meet 
his Privy Council on the day following the Queen’s death, that 


his countenance was greatly changed, his quiet and depressed 


demeanour speaking of terrible heart-suffering within. He was 
received by vast crowds of his loyal and loving subjects at 
Victoria Railway Station in a deep and respectful silence—a 
silence that could be felt. It was the same as he passed along 
from St. James’s Palace to Marlborough House, until at length 
one loyal subject could restrain himself no longer, and, doffing 
his hat, called out in stentorian tones, “Long live the King !” 
and then a mighty cheer rent the air in honour of His Majesty. 

The King might indeed be overwhelmed with awe at the 
thought of coming to the throne, for what empire under heaven 
has had such a glorious past or has a more hopeful future than 
that over which our King is called to reign? His Majesty, 
however, inherits many of the wise and estimable qualities of 
his royal mother, and on coming to the throne he created an 
unusually strong and favourable impression upon his people. 
In our first chapter we referred to His Majesty’s speech at his 
first Council. It was in excellent taste, and showed how fully 
he realised the greatness of his position and how thoroughly 
determined he was to prove himself worthy of it. His first 
speech to Parliament’on Friday, January 25th, was equally 
acceptable. It ran thus :— 


“EDWARD REx. 
“The King is fully assured that the House of Lords will 
share in the deep sorrow which has befallen His Majesty 
and the nation by the lamented death of his beloved mother, 


the late Queen. Her devotion to the welfare of her country 


and her people, and her wise and beneficent rule during the 
sixty-four years of her glorious reign will ever be held in 
affectionate memory by her loyal and devoted subjects 
throughout the dominions of the British Empire.” 


It will be seen that this speech breathes a spirit of true self- 
forgetfulness ; it is occupied entirely with the expression of the 
sense of loss this country sustained in the death of the ever-to-be- 
remembered Queen Victoria; but we may be assured of this, 
that this striking example of unselfishness did much to still 
further endear the King to the hearts of his people. 
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ane by the name and title of King Edward VII. There were _ 


Iti isa preae joy to the nation that His Majesty chee to be 


many who felt that he would come to the throne as King Albert, 
but, as His Majesty said in his speech to the Council, that name — 
is so inseparably associated with that of the Prince Consort, — 
“ Albert the Good,” that it is well that it should stand alone. 
The name “ King Edward” recalls some of the brightest passages 
in English history, and it is of good augury that it should be 
revived. 
On Tuesday, February 5th, the morning after the closingscene 
of her late Majesty’s burial in the mausoleum at Frogmore, the | 
following touching addresses by the King were issued in the 
London Gazette :— Me 
“Winpsor Castiu, February 4th, 1901. ea 

“To My PEOPLE.— 

“Now that the last scene has closed in the noble and ever- 
glorious life of my beloved mother, the Queen, I am anxious 
to endeavour to convey to the whole empire the extent of 
the deep gratitude I feel for the heart-stirring and affection- 
ate tributes which are everywhere borne to her memory. 

“J wish also to express my warm recognition of those 
universal expressions of what I know to be genuine and 
loyal sympathy with me and with the Royal Family in our 
overwhelming sorrow. Such expressions have reached me 
from all parts of my vast empire, while at home the 
sorrowful, reverent, and sincere enthusiasm manifested in 
the magnificent display by sea and land has deeply touched | 
me. The consciousness of this generous spirit of devotion 
and loyalty among the millions of my subjects, and the feel- 
ing that we are all sharing a common sorrow, has inspired 
me with a courage and hope during the past most trying and 
momentous days, 

“Encouraged by the confidence of that love and trust 
which the nation ever reposed in its late and fondly-mourned 
Sovereign, I shall earnestly strive to walk in her footsteps, 
devoting myself to the utmost of my powers to maintaining 
and promoting the highest interests of my people, and tothe _ 
diligent and zealous fulfilment of the great and sacred 
responsibilities which, through the will of God, I am now > 
called to undertake, “Epwarp, R.I.” 
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oyal lady Queen Alexandra. As Princess of Wales, Her 
Majesty quickly won the heart of the nation as soon as she came 
to this country as the chosen bride of the present occupant of 
the throne ; and as time has rolled on, it has only served to 
_ strengthen and deepen the tie of affection. “Our dear Princess” 
_—that has been her popular title from the very first; and 
though that appellation must now necessarily be changed, the 
heart of the nation will still lay its loving homage at her feet. 
The beauty of her domestic character, her charm of manner, 
her kindliness, her tender solicitude for the sorrowful and 
_ suffering—these qualities, combined with the touch of what 
‘ - we can only describe as true womanliness, which has always 
_ distinguished her in public and in private, have endeared her 
beyond all expression to the heart of the English nation. 

a One of the last public acts of Her Majesty as Princess of Wales 
__was to sign and publish an appeal on behalf of the families of 
the soldiers still serving in South Africa. It was a business-like, 
straightforward statement, yet one could feel the deep and tender 
solicitude which permeated every line. 

_ Sympathy and simplicity are the keynotes of her character, 
but Her Majesty (as a well-informed correspondent in the Daily 
Mail has pointed out) is very queenly and well fitted for her 
_ splendid position, for she has a very dignified and graceful bear- 
ing, while at the same time she has an almost magnetic charm of 
manner. “Like the late Queen,” this writer proceeded, “she is 
naturally domestic in her tastes, and of late years she has been 


public sight ; but to those in trouble she is ever visible, and 
_ only these can speak with full authority of her gentleness and 
goodness of heart. She regularly visits the hospitals in which 
_- she is interested ; and at Sandringham all the poor around are 
in her especial care. Simplicity is the keynote of her character, 
and at Sandringham she leads the quietest and happiest life. 
Ag She is out all day long in fine weather with her dogs, and 
indoors is generally surrounded by her grandchildren, who are 
devoted to her. When parties are staying in the house there 
is a very pleasant absence of ceremony. When she visits the 
_ kennels she wears a white apron with the pockets bulging out 


_ with bread. Someone observed to her once that ‘his dogs would 
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not eat bread, to which the Princess replied gaily, ‘Then Iam 
afraid they cannot be very well trained !’ . 

“The Queen is the most indefatigable letter-writer. Thirty 
or forty letters from her own pen is no unusual daily occur 
rence, and she often sends off a number of telegrams too, wh 
Miss Knollys, who is her favourite attendant, has very often 
written over a hundred letters a day, all of which are under 
special personal supervision. 

“Although the Queen is so simple in her tastes, the life « al 
eras chad has been by no means devoid of circumstance an 
state. A great number of menservants are kept; two men 
always stand outside each reception-room, and at dinner one is 
appointed to each person. The punctuality observed is very 
noticeable, and the cooking is excellent, although comparatively — 
simple, and always rather English in style. 

“At Marlborough House the conditions of the royal routine 
are necessarily altered and more ceremonious ; but the Queen 
will still manage to see her own especial friends in an informa 
manner. . _ The Queen, although she is not very strong, ha 
high courage ae a great sense of “duty” 

Be It was her great sense of duty which led the Queen to be by — 
ve her Royal Husband’s side in that remarkable pageant when His — 
2 Majesty opened his first Parliament. Her Majesty was stil 
e suffering from grief at the recent death of Queen Victoria, an 
WG would fain have shunned all publicity ; but she has ever been a 
true helpmeet, and to the great joy of the people she proceede 
to the Palace at Westminster with the King. Never before i 
recent years had there been such a magnificent spectacle at 
the opening of Parliament as was witnessed on Thursday. 
February 14th, 1901. Their Majesties drove from Buckingham | 
S Palace to the Houses of Parliament in the old gilded state coach 
which had not been used since the days of the late Prince 
Consort, and as they passed through the crowded streets the 
were loudly acclaimed on all hands. Thus early in the reign 
rt did the loyal subjects of the Crown show their love and affectio: 
y for the illustrious persons called to reign over them. The scen 
inside the Parliament House was brilliant beyond description. | 
The King occupied the Throne, and the Queen sat immediately — 
on his right hand, occupying a chair which had been speciall. 
made by the King’s orders as much like his own as possible 
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rather was it in the nature of a son’s loving, reverent ape 


the Order. 
The speech from the Throne was read by the King hid 
It was, of course, mainly concerned with affairs of State, but 1 
opened with one genuine personal touch which deeply moved all 
hearts. It was not so much a Hen s tribute to his predecesso 


to the life and character of his Mother. “I address you,” said — 
the King, not without a touch of pathos in his voice, “for t 
first time at a moment of national sorrow when the wh 
country is mourning the irreparable loss which we hav 
recently sustained, and which has fallen with peculiar severity 
upon myself. My beloved Mother, during her long and gloriou 
reign, has set an example before the world of what a monarch — 
should be. Jt is my earnest desire to walk in her footsteps.” T 
was a most impressive tribute, and one which did the Ki 
honour, 

The King had not been on the Throne six weeks before. 
was called upon to make the most important  ecclesiastica 
appointment, save one, that he has in his gift. Early in March, : 
1901, he, acting on the advice of the Prime Minister, appoint 
the Right Rey. A. F. Winnington Ingram, D.D., to be Bishop 0 
London. The choice was hailed by many th considera 
satisfaction, for as Bishop of Stepney Dr. Ingram had gained 
golden opinions for his work amongst the poor of East London, 
The King, it is known, took the deepen possible personal interes 
in the Bishop. He “commanded,” as the official phrase goes 
but “invited” would in this case be more nearly correct—t) 
new Bishop to preach, before him at Sandringham, and t 
sermon so deeply impressed the King and the Queen that it wa 
afterwards published by Royal command. Later in the sam 
year the King had to appoint to another important bishopr 
that of Durham, and his choice fell upon the Rev. Handley OC: 
Glyn Moule, D.D., who was widely known as the leading theolog 
of the Meanoeheat School in the Church of Bnglanl ong 
devotional writer, the beauty and usefulness of whose works w: 
deeply and gratefully acknowledged by men of all schools 
thought within and without the Church of England. 
another diocesan bishopric had to be filled up in the same ye 
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ted, however, that the King’s appointments at this stage were 
en to men who were closely connected with the social life of 
‘people. Dr. Ingram had done excellent work in the slums 


mbers of the Christian Social Union. The King’s own deep 
sonal interest in social problems was evidenced as long ago 
1892, when as Prince of Wales he graciously accepted the 
‘ Chairmanship of the Royal Commission on the Housing of the 
oor (see p. 178). 

The King early showed his sympathy with all forms of 
hristian work. He gave a donation of one hundred guineas 
. the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
arts, and in a gracious reply to an address, presented to him 
n his accession, from the Protestant Dissenting Ministers in 
resbyterian Denominations in London and Westminster, he 
egged them to “be assured that it shall be my constant care 
maintain civil and religious liberty and toleration, and that 
he Queen and I will always endeavour to assist all who 
ybour among my people for the purpose of truth, morality, 
and peace.” 

_ His Majesty paid his usual health visit to Germany in the 
spring, and again derived much benefit from it, but within a 
te few months he had to pay another visit to Germany to fulfil a 
deeply mournful duty. His eldest sister, the Empress Frederick, 
died in August, 1901, of the same painful malady which had 
‘carried off her noble husband some years earlier. Her health 
had been precarious for some years, and from time to time the 
King visited her. Soon after his accession to the Throne he 
ent to give her, in his own words, the story of the passing of 
he great Queen, their own dear Mother. The meeting was a 
ery pathetic one, for, as many about the Empress Frederick 
new only too well, the shadow of her own death was even then 
upon her. His Majesty did much to soothe her feelings, and 
frequently during his visit wheeled his invalid sister about in 
the Bath-chair in and around the grounds of her residence. 
_ ‘The death of the Empress came with startling suddenness, So 
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sears indeed, was it that the King was Hanables to re 
- Cronberg in time to be with her during the last hours. 

Majesty, however, accompanied by Queen Alexandra, attende 
the funeral, and all accounts agree that His Majesty’s grief 
quite painful to witness. The deceased Empress had been 
favourite sister, and he felt her death deeply. Moreover 
reopened the old wound caused by the death of Queen Victoria. 
Thus early in his reign did the King undergo the trial and 
suffering of personal bereavement. 

Later in the year there were ominous rumours about th 
King’s own health, and these were repeated with such per- 
sistency that in some quarters a certain amount of credence was 
given to them. It was, therefore, with peculiar joy and satis 
faction that the nation afterwards learnt, on the authority of 
the King’s personal physician, that the reports were without 
foundation, and that His Majesty was in the enjoyment of the 
best of health. 

The King has more than once experienced the gracious and 
protecting care of Divine Providence. In May, 1901, to quote 
a recent example, he was sitting in the companion-way of Sir 
T. Lipton’s famous yacht Shamrock II. when the-spars suddenly — 
collapsed and the whole mass of sails and spars went to ruin, : 
Happily the wreckage fell over the side of the yacht into the 
Solent ; a moment later it must have fallen inboard with ai 
results ts all on board. 

It had been arranged some time previously, and before any- 
one had any idea that Queen Victoria was nearing the end of 
her life on earth, that the Duke and Duchess of York should: | 
pay a visit to the Colonies. In some minds it was believed that — 
the death of the Queen would cancel the proposal, but King — 
Edward would not hear of it, and their Royal Highnesses, we be 
had become, on the King’s accession, the Duke and Duchess of 
Cornwall and York, readily fell in with his wishes, Leaving © 
all family ties behind them, the King and Queen undertaking 
the special care of the children, the Duke and Duchess went — 
forth on their world-wide tour. Their visit to the Colonies — 
proved, to quote the words of the King’s speech at the close of 
the first session of his first Parliament, a “signal success.” 
Everywhere they were received with enthusiasm, and in no 
place was the welcome more hearty than in Australia, where _ 
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Patoncd, “is an event of wide significance and deep interest, 
d the enthusiastic welcome which has been given to my son 
and his wife in every colony they have visited is an additional 
of of the patriotism, loyalty, and devotion of the people of 
- dominions over sea.” Before their return to this country 
‘the King, on the occasion of his own birthday, conferred upon 
the Duke the title of Prince of Wales, to the great satisfaction, 
not only of the Principality, but of the whole Kingdom and 
‘Empire. The Prince and Princess of Wales on their arrival in 
ngland were received at Portsmouth by the King and Queen, 
ane took with them the young children, over whom they had 
atched with such loving care. The warmth of the greetings 
n both sides was very remarkable, and afforded one of the most 
triking illustrations of the happiness of their own family life. 
The public reception of the Prince and Princess was hardly less 
hearty than the family greetings, and their Royal Highnesses 
were entertained by the Lord Mayor at a luncheon in the Guild- 
hi The Prince of Wales, in replying to the toast of his 


must “wake up,” and it is hoped the warning will not be 
neglected. 

_ It was announced about the same time that the King had 
adopted a new style and title, in order to emphasise the absolute 
unity of his world-wide Empire, thus :— 

“Edward VII., by the Grace of God, of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and of the British 
. Dominions beyond the Seas, King, Defender of the Faith, 
Emperor of India,” 


_ The coronation of their Majesties in Westminster Abbey is 
fixed for Thursday, June 26th, and there can be no doubt but 


witnessed. The whole Empire will be represented in the 
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